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Some Account vf Doctors Baron and 
Bullock, Deans of Norwich, by Mr. 
Edward Taylor. 

Sir, Norwich. 
R. TOMS 's notice of Dr. Baron 

A (X11. $83) will, perhaps, excite 

the curiosity of some of your readers 

to know more of him, and especially 
to see the Epitaph to which Gilling- 
water, the Lowestoft historian refers. 

Baron was Rector of the Saxlinghams, 

in Norfolk, succeeded to the Deanery 

of Norwich in 1783, and was the 
same year made LD). D. by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, being then 

Archdeacon of Norfolk, which he re- 

signed not long after. He died at his 

Rectory-house of Saxlingham, July 

11,1739, and is buried in that church. 

On the south side of the altar is.a 

neat mural marble monument, with 

the following inscription, written by 
the Dean : 


Cujus ossa hic sita sunt, 
Si rerum novarum curiosus, scire desideras, 
Quisquis ades spectator, 

Saxo nihil, vicinis dubia respondentibus, 
Me forte mei certiorem habes indicem : 
Fui Jouannes Baron, Clericus, 
Hujus ecclesia quondain Rector, 
Ecclesia Cathedralis Norvici tandem Dr- 


Exuvijs hic depositis, né Vermibus defi- 
cerent pabula, 
Animus in Creatocris manus transmisi ; 
Reducem, 
Secula expectantem meliora. 

Si fortune dotes in primis quesitis, que- 
ras; eas Vix esse nostias 
Existima, 

Deo tamen dante, me fuisse intelligas, 

Quosque per ingenium, per malevolis 
licuit, 
Doctrina, opibus, fam, loco, sic satis, 
Cum hoc mihi potissimum in votis 
fuerit, 
Ut declinat& invidia, otio fruerer ho- 
nesto primorum extremus, 
Si vite jam exacte rationem queras ; 
frustra queris in presentia 
Cum neqne respondere probe sciam /pse. 
Nee curat populus omnino, aut curat ni- 
mium, 
VOL. X111. $z 


In alium diem differenda est coguitio, 
Quando omnium judici Deo rationem sum 
redditurus ; 

Tu, quoque, 

Interea, Tu candide spectator, 

Hune hominem considerans, teipsum re- 
spice, 

Tu Judex wquissime, Pater optime, 
Servum de multis malis malé admissis do- 
lentem, absolve, 

Filijque immerentis, et supplicis 
. ~ ee mei, ‘atin 
atus ctobris : 7 
Obijtundecimo Julij ‘ aneieete f 1739 

Dr. Baron was succeeded in the 
Deauery of Norwich by Dr. Bullock, 
who was of a very liberal turn of 
mind, as appears from a volume of 
sermons, which he published under 
the following title: “ ‘The Reasoning 
of Christ and his Apostles in their 
Defence of Christianity considered, in 
seven Sermous, preached at Hackney, 
1724.” 1 believe your readers will 
be pleased with a few passages from 
the first of these discourses, “Hs title 
is “ Divine Revelations how proved,” 
The text, “ Hereby know we the 
spirit of truth from the spirit of error,” 
After explaining the terms, and shew- 
ing the meaning of the apostle in the 
verses whence the text is taken, he 
proceeds to “ some observations which 
may serve as rules to us, whereby we 
may distinguish between the spirit of 
truth and the spirit of error.” 

“[ observe, that the apostle sup- 
poses the use of our natural reason, 
necessary to distinguish a revelation 
coming from God, from that which 
does not. The rule prescribed by 
him for the trial of spirits, whether 
they be of God or not, is this, that 
we compare their doctrines with the 
notions and apprehensions we have 
of God, This plainly supposes that 
we ought to have some just and true 
apprehensions of the Divine nature, 
before we can be qualified (according 
to this rule) to judge of a revelation 
coming from him, How then are 
these apprehensions of God to be ac- 
quired? Not by revelation, it is plain: 
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because they are pre-requisite to the 
trial of revelations. The existence of 
God, and in a good measure his attri- 
butes aud perfections, must be under- 
stood by us, before we can expect 
him to reveal himself to us, before we 
can judge whether the doctrine re- 
vealed be worthy of him. In this case, 
therefore, natural reason must be our 
guide, and what that teaches, upon 
impartial inquiry, must be depended 
upon. 

“ There cannot be a worse reflec- 
tion cast upon religion, than to repre- 
sent it, not as founded in reason, but 
built upon the ruins of it. It was 
plainly the opinion of the first teachers 
of Christianity, that their doctrine 
had a just foundation in reason, that 
at contained nothing inconsistent with it, 
but that the whole Christian scheme 
was agreeable thereto. Therefore 
we find them often appealing to the 
reason of mankind in justification of it. 

** Since, therefore, the use of na- 
tural reason is necessary truly to dis- 
tinguish a revelation coming from 
God, from that which does not, we 
may observe, 

“That any doctrine which contra- 
dicts the evident dictates or deduc- 
tions of reason, ought not ta be received 
as coming from God; but to be re- 
jected as or from a spirit 
of error. There are certainly some 
things necessary to be received and 
dependéd upon as true, before any 
such thing asa revelation can be ad- 
mitted. As for instance, that there 
is a God, and that he is a Being of 
never-failing truth. ‘Till I am satis- 
fied of these, | have no room to look 
for, or depend upon a revelation from 
him. And the only course I can take, 
antecedently to revelation, to come at 
the knowledge of these, is to consult 
my reason; and all the certainty | 
can have about them, must be such 
as my reason is able to furnish me 
with. If, therefore, | cannot depend 
upon the evidence of reason, I cannot 
depend upon the truth of these two 
ene ape: nor consequently upon 

truth of revelation, which neces- 
sarily presupposes the truth of them. 

“It is plain, therefore, that to 
question the evidence of reason, is to 

revelation equally questionable; 
and to receive any thing as a reve- 
lation coming from God, which con- 
tradicts the evidence of reason, is 
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to undermine the very foundation of 
revelation itself, and to leave tha 
groundless, upon which we build the 
truth of the doctrine revealed. Shoyld 
we admit any thing as a revelation 
coming from God, which contradicts 
the evident dictates of our reason, we 
sacrifice one revelation, that which 
God gave us with our very beings, to 
make way for another which is in. 
consistent with it. It is in effect ad- 
mitting, that the very best gift which 
God has given us, is of no real use 
and service to us, no not even in dis- 
cerning which doctrines come from 
God and which do not. For if | 
cannot depend upon the plainest dic- 
tates of reason, how can | be assured 
that any doctrine is a revelation come 
from God? If I reccive it without 
consulting my reason, then, for ought 
I know, it may be an imposture, and I 
am every way as liable to embrace an 
error as the truth. But if | embrace 
it upon the trial and conviction of my 
reason, then, it is plain, | admit the 
principles of reason are to be depended 
upon; which, if I do, I cannot con- 
sistently admit any thing as true, 
which contradicts it.” 

Such were Dean Bullock’s senti- 
ments. You will probably think 
them worthy to be inserted in the 
Repository. If so, they are much at 
your service. 

EDWARD TAYLOR. 
— 
Sir, Islington, Aug. 3, 1818. 

N the Number of the Antijacobua 

Review, for July, which has just 
appeared, and at the commencement 
of an article, entitled Anecdotes of the 
Life of Richard Watson, Bishop of 
Landaff, &c., ovcurs the following 
singular declaration respecting the 
Athanasian Creed, which will amuse 
the more intelligent and judicious 
readers of your Miscellany. “ The 
Athanasian Creed contains the most 
clear and admirable compendium 
the controverted points connect 
with the doctrine of the Trinity. It 
gives us the decisiou of the Cat 
Church on each of these points; 4 
whatever be the private open 
the clergyman, as long as it continues 
in the Book of Common Prayer, a 
is sanctioned by public cuthority, «8 
his duty to obey the authority to 
he has sworn obedience ! Bishop 
Watson, of course, wished its removal 











from the Liturgy, and great division 
of opinion has ever existed respecting 
it; but we shall regret the da when 
the long threatened storm of tunova 
tion commences with the expuuging 
of this( reed. Whe Ath»nasian Creed 
will never fall alone! New doctrines 
will creep m, and many well-tried 
institulious will perish i that con- 
vulsive change of opinion, which must 
agitate the atiou before this and 
other changes could be accomplished. 
The Athavasian Creed, though not 
the coruer stone of the arch, is, as it 
were, a row of bricks in the outer wall 
of our house; its removal is attended 
with danger to the whole fabric |" 
Ishall say nothing of the clearness 
of a Creed, in which no rational idea 
can attach to the words of which it ts 
composed, nor of the condition of a 
minister of the gospel, who is obliged 
toread publicly what in private is the 
object of his reprobation, nor of the 
structure of a fabric, where the strik- 
ing off an incumbering row of bricks 
in the outer wall, fails not to insure its 
destruction. | will, by way of con- 
trast, introduce a paragraph from the 
works of the amiable and conscien- 
tious Dr. John Jebb: the reader shall 
be left to form his own judgment. 
“Come forward, Athanasius, let us 
peruse thy impious and abominable 
Creed! let us expose to the indigna- 
tion of all mankind, that intolerant 
spirit which induced thee to indite it, 
(if indeed thou didst indite it,) and if 
we cannot prevail with our country- 
men to rise as one man, with a deter- 
mined resolution for ever to abolish 
such a reproach to human nature, at 
least we will indulge ourselves in the 
miserable cousolation of lamenting, 
that a summary of faith so mou- 
strously absurd, so contradictory to 
reason and to itself, so destructive of 
charity and peace, so dishonourable 
to our ideas of the Almighty, so op- 
posite to the doctrine and example of 
the meek and lowly Jesus, could ever 
a place in a Christian form of 
Worship, could ever be countenanced 
by a Protestant prelate, could ever be 
established by an English Act of 
Parliament, and thus be permitted to 
transmit its pestilential virus into the 
Maxims and morals of each succeeding 
generation.” 
The learned and pious Lardner, 
“peaking of the Athanasian Creed in 
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a practical point of view, has these 
memorable expressions: “ This and 
other like Creeds are inserted in al- 
most all the Established Articles and 
Liturgies in Christendom. But is not 
this texching uncharitableness by au- 
thority? And if any join in such 
oflices of religion, whilst they believe 
not the Creeds which they recite, or 
are supposed to recite, they are made 
to pass sentence of condemnation upon 
themselves. Hlow great then is the 
privilege to be at liberty to choose 
our religion, aud that way of worship 
which, upon a serious consideration, 
and after caveful and impartial exa- 
mination, we think to be reasonable, 
scriptural aud edifying !” 

And Doddridge, with his usual 
good sense and liberality, has these 
reflections on the subject :— 

“ Tow early did the spirit of bigo- 
try and imposition begin to work iu 
the Christian Church, that fatal hu- 
mour of imposing a yoke on the neck 
of Christ's disciples, by making indif. 
ferent things necessary! An unmanly 
and antichristian disposition, which 
has almost ever since been rending 
the Church to pieces, and clamour- 
ously throwing the blame on those 
who have been desirous, on principles 
truly evangelical, to stand fast in the 
liberty with which their divine Mas- 
ter hath made them free. Llow fvolish 
and how mischievous the error of 
making terms of communion which 
Christ has never made; aud how pre- 
sumptuous the arrogance of invading 
his throne, to pronounce from thence 
damnatory sentences on those who 
will not, who dare not submit to our 
uncommissioned and usurped autho- 
rity! Prudent undoubtedly was the 
part which the Antiochian Christians 
acted in sending messengers (Acts xv. 
1—11), to the apostles for their de- 
termination. And it will be our pru- 
dence, now we can no longer in one 
consult those ambassadors of Christ, 
to make their writings the man of our 
counsel, and the standard both of our 
faith and worship; appealing to the 
tribunal of Christ, our Master and 
Judge, from those ancharitable cen- 
sures, which we may sometimes iocur 
even from his faithful, though mis- 
taken servants, for retaining the sim- 
plicity of that religion which these 
authorized i ts of his will 
taught.” JOHN EVANS. 
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P.S. The vicar of a parish in Wales 
once told me, that he had for years 
left off reading the Athanasian Creed, 
and that not one of the parishioners 
had complained of the omission, ex- 
cept his clerk Philip, who, when 
tipsy, was sure to mention it! This 
orthodox son of the church had, it 
seems, a zeal on the occasion, the 
ardour of which rose or fell like quick- 
silver in the barometer, being the exact 
measurement of his inebriety. An 
absurd and uncharitable Creed, always 
a burden to the enlightened and virtu- 
ous conscience, and sometimes the idol 
of a besotted profligacy, is most assur- 
edly no recommendation to any reli- 
gious establishment upon earth. Let 
the Bench of Bishops remedy the cry- 
ing evil, which hath been denounced 
by a Jillotson, a Watson and a Jebb, 
actuated as they were by the hallowed 
motive of advancing the glory of the 
one only true and living God, and of 
subserving the present and eternal 
welfare of mankind. 

a 
Dr. Jones on the Deification of Jesus 

Christ at Rome, and the Conduct of 

Josephus, with regard to the Authors 

of that Doctrine. 

‘I HE following passage is taken 

from ‘Tertullian, Apolog. C, vi. 
see Lardner, VII. p. 243: “Tiberius, 
in whose reign the Christian name 
appeared in the world, having received 
from Palestine, in Syria, an account 
of the works which revealed and veri- 
fied the divinity of Jesus, proposed 
him to the senate, with the privilege 
of his own vote in favour of his deifi- 
cation. The senate, because he had 
refused that honour, rejected the pro- 
posal. Caesar remained of the same 
opinion, and threateved to punish the 
accusers of the Christians.” 

If it were allowed that Tiberius 
had received from Pilate, in Palestine, 
an authentic account of Jesus, is it 
likely that the emperor, who was 
known to have been indolent, dilatory 
and indifferent even to the affairs of 
his own empire, should be hence in- 
duced to honour, as a God, one whom 
in the person of his representative he 
had crucified as a slave and a male- 
factor? If this be very improbable, 
it follows, that Tertullian has asserted 
+ ee true, or has not asserted 

whole truth respecting it. 

The Heathens, who beli that 
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there were many gods, and that those 
gods often appear among men, assoon as 
they became convinced of the miracles 
of Jesus, concluded that he was a God, 
His enemies the more readily em- 
braced this notion, as it enabled them 
to account for his miracles without 
embracing his gospel. ‘Tiberius, there. 
fore, as soon as he became assured of 
the divine works done by our Lord, 
must have drawn the same conclusion, 
But how did he become acquainted 
with those works ? 

It has been answered, “ from the 
acts of Pilate.” This governor well 
knew that bis sovereign would soon 
hear of the works and condenwation 
of Jesus. In common prudence, there- 
fore, he would not neglect to transmit 
an authentic warrative of events, in 
which the name and power of Caesar 
were deeply involyed. It was, be. 
sides, his imperious duty to do this, 
and at his peril he would not omit it. 
These acts existed in the archives of 
Rome; and Justin Martyr, addressing 
the then emperor and senate, confi- 
dently appeals to them as existing 
there in his days. If this auswer be 
not satisfactory, every doubt must be 
removed by Josephus, whose history 
supplies the astonishing fact, that the 
gospel, as the philosophy of Moses 
and the prophets, was preached io 
Rome, made known to all and re 
ceived by multitudes even before the 
death of Tiberius. But if this emperor 
proposed the deification of Jesus, he 
must have been prompted to do s0 
by some pretended friends of Jesus. 
And here | am led to another passage 
In one of the dialogues of Plutart hh, it 
is asserted, that “tT haumas, au bgyp- 
tian pilot, lately come from Fgypt 
brought with him a report, heard at 
the Palodes, that the great Pan ws 
dead.” “ This report,” adds Plutarch, 
** spread throughout Rome, 80 that 
Tiberius sent for ‘Thaumas, and ask 
of him who this Pan might be: aud 
he made other inquiries respecting 
him. But the philologers, who were 
very numerous about the emperor 
represented this Pan as the son 
Mercury and Penelope.” See Lar 
ner, VII. p. 247. 

The Poiarioces would willingly be- 
lieve that Jesus had Beelzebub dwwell- 
ing in him. The Egyptians ™ 
think him to be Osiris; and this #: 
counts for the extraordinary fact 














by Hadrian, namely, that the bishops 
Christ worshiped Osiris. The 
people of Lystra would easily take 
him, as they did Paul, for Jupiter 
come down among them : and we 
here see that the magicians, mw the 
court of Tiberius, supposed him to be 
Pan, the sou of Mercury and Penelope. 
Eusebius, rcdeed, affects to suppose, 
that by the great Pau was meant not 
our Lord, but one of the demons de- 
stroved by him. He must, | presume, 
have known better; but though con- 
tending for the divinity of Jesus, he 
was ashamed to make him one of the 
most despicable of the heathen gods. 
Larduer objects to this story in Pla- 
tarch having any reference to Christ, 
as being all over heathenish But 
might we not expect the truth to be 
mixed with Heathenism when related 
by Heithens? If it had beeu recorded 
in the archives of Lystra, and not in 
the Acts of the Apostles, that Jupiter 
and Mercury had appeared in the 
form of men, and healed a cripple in 
that city, and Eusebius had recorded 
it on that authority, as referring to 
Paul and Barnabas, it is evident that 
Larduer would have disbelieved it, 
and said that the story was altogether 
heathenish and unworthy of credit. 
The miracles which our Lord per- 
formed, the reality of which was uni- 
versally believed in Judea and other 
countries, disposed the minds of men 
to receive false miracles. The im- 
postors, who, in Rome and in the 
provinces, practised the arts of magic, 
availed themselves of this disposition ; 
and encleavouring, from the real works 
of Jesus, to attach credit to their own 
impostures, affected to use and extol 
his name, while they were enemies to 
him and to his gospel. The Sama- 
ritan Simon, Barjesus, the sons of 
Sceva, of mentioned in the book of 
the Acts, are examples of this kind ; 
aud it is reasonable to suppose, that 
the magicians around Tiberius acted 
on the same principle. They pro- 
nounced him to be Pan, the son of 
Mercury and Penelope. The cha- 
racter of this god may be seen in one 
of the dialogues of Lucian; and the 
monster, us he is there described, 
thews, that the deceivers, above-mer- 
tioned, regarded the blessed Jesus 
with bitter malice and derision. Ti- 
berius, though a fatalist, was ex- 
y superstitious, aud always sur- 
voraded by a herd of magicians. The 
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wicked Jew, whom Josephus holds 
forth as a teacher of the gospel in 
Rome, was probably in the number 
of these impostors: for he was in 
league with the priests of Isis, who 
effected the destruction of Fulvia, the 
wife of Saturninus, an intimate friend 
of the emperor; and these priests no 
doubt constituted in part the magicians 
and astrologers, mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, under the name of philologers. 
This last author expressly declares, 
that the emperor consulted them on this 
occasion, and that they gave it as their 
opinion, that the person inquired after, 
was oue of the Pagan gods. Now, as 
it was their opinion that Jesus was a 
God, or, in other words, that before 
he was put to death he was inhabited 
by a god, and as they gave this opi- 
nion to the emperor, is it not probable 
that they also advised him to procure 
his deification from the senate? And 
as, moreover, Tiberius was exceed. 
ingly devoted to such men, is it not 
farther reasonable to suppose, that he 
did, from their advice and under their 
influence, what he would not have 
done from his own temper or from the 
acts of Pilate? ‘Tertullian and Euse- 
bius were well acquainted with these 
circumstances; but being ashamed of 
the base advisers of the emperor, they 
threw a veil over their interference : 
but, at the same time, wishing to 
avail themselves of the fact, they left 
it by the omission destitute of its 
proper evidence. 

Justin Martyr, in his first Apology, 
addressed to the emperor aud senate, 
has the following passage, which has 
occasioned great perplexity to modern 
critics: “ Simon, a Samaritan, from 
the village of Gitton, iu the reign of 
Claudius, by means of demons work- 
ing in him, is, in your royal city, 
deemed a god, and is honoured as 
such by a statue from you: which 
statue had been raised by the river 
Tiber, between the two bridges, hav- 
ing upon it this inscription, in Latin, 
‘ simoni Deo Sancto,’” p. 38, ed. 
Thirl. Simon was a shameless and 
profligate impostor: and it is a fact, 
that wherever he went he pretended 
to be a god. His language to his fol- 
lowers, as appears from the Recogni- 
tions, ascribed to Clemens, was, “ I 
can be adored as a god, and have 
divine honours bestowed upon me, s0 
that men shall make me a statue and 
worship me as a god.” To his im- 
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pious pretensions, in this respect, we 
have the most authentic testimony ; 
since we read in the Acts, that in 
Samaria he astomshed the people by 
his magical artifices, aud professed to 
be the great power of God. Nor can 
it be well doubted, but that he as- 
sumed this title in opposition to Jesus, 
who is called the SonofGod. It can- 
not appear improbable that he held 
the same profession in Rome, where 
he exercised the same wicked arts. 
Nor is it less probable that the enemies 
of the gospe! should avail themselves 
of his pretensions, in order to ridicule 
or defeat the claims of Jesus, aud thus 
honour him with a statue. Never- 
theless, Middleton, a fine writer, but 
a superficial inquirer, thus remarks, 
in regard to the above passage: “ It 
is manilest, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, that Justin was led here into a 
gross blunde, by his usnal want of 
Judgment, and his ignorance of Roman 
affairs, and his preconceived notions 
of fabulous stories, which passed eur- 
rent about this Simon amongst the 
first Christians; for the statue and 
inscription to which he appeals, were 
not dedicated to his countryman Si- 
mon Maus, of whose deification there 
is not the least bint in any Roman 
writer, but to a Sabine deity of an- 
cient worship in Rome, and of similar 
name, Semoui Sanco, frequently men- 
tioned by the old writers, as the in- 
scription itself, dug up about two 
centuries ago from the ruins of that 
very plae which Justin describes, 
has clearly demonstrated.” 

The true state of the case was the 
following: Among those idols which 
superstition had created in Rome, 
there wes one dedicated to Semo 
Sanco, the Sabine deity above meu- 
tioned. Simon, during his residence 
in that city, becoming acquainted with 
that idol, pretended, from the simi- 
larity of that name to his own, that 
he was the divinity meant by it. This 
similarity was a lucky coincidence; 
and his artifice in claiming a name so 
like his own, is well illustrated by 
what he pretended concerning the 
—— whom he led about with 

m. She was called Helen, and from 
this circumstance he gave it out, that 
she was the wife of Menelaus, whose 
conjagal infidelity had occasioned the 
Trojan war. Of Simon's pretensions 
WO proof was necessary with the ene- 
mies of the gospel: for the deep-rooted 
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malice which the Romans Cherished 
towards the Jews in general, and to 
wards Jesus and his disciples in par: 
ticular, induced them to favour and 
support any impostor, who partook of 
their malice and hatred. 1 hey, there. 
fore, suffered a new statue, or the old 
one, to be erected with the InSCNp- 
tion, not as before, of Semoni Sanco, 
but Simoni Deo Sancto. The Roman 
Senate, base as they were become, 
had reason to feel shame in conferring 
a statue on a man who was at oncea 
stranger, a vagabond and an impos 
tor, and that from mere malice to 
wards Jesus ond his followers. When, 
therefore, their purpose was answered, 
and the name of Simon had passed 
away, they naturally wished to bury 
this infamous act in oblivion, by re- 
storing the statue to the original di- 
vinity, with the inscription of Semoni 
Sanco. The statue thus restored was 
found, as Middletou observes, in the 
common ruins; and the charge of 
blunders, with which he seeks to 
crush poor Justin Martyr, recoils with 
double weight upon himself. 

“ome years after the claims of Jesus 
and of Simon had been discussed at 
Rome, Josephus was brought ao il- 
lustrious captive to that city. He 
witnessed the reproaches thrown upon 
Jesus and bis faithful followers, and 
he thonght it his duty to meet them, 
by a full and explicit testimony, ™ 
his Antiquities. ‘ And about this 
time existed Jesus, a wise man, if 
indeed he might be called a man: for 
he was the author of wonderful works, 
and a teacher of men, who with de 
light embraced the things that are 
true,” &c. Now what are the truths 
to which Josephus here alludes, and 
what the falsehoods, the charge 
which being opposed to them, he 
in view to repel? Let this writer be 
his own interpreter. After his testi- 
mony to Jesus, he subjoins an account 
of the wicked Jew and his — 
who professed to teach the philosop 1 
of Moses, or as we call it, the 
It was not consistent with his views 
as an historian, to give 2— 
account of the doctrines which oe 
taught respecting Christ. It was 
at that time necessary; for it was 
notorious, that they were ™ the pum- 


ber of those who inculcated ae 
was a god, and, as such, not born 
car balk He, therefore, ee 
himself with holding then 
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impostors, Wicked in every respect. 
But that his aim might not be over- 
looked, he sets out with saying, that 
Jesus was a man: and, as it were, to 
apologize for many sincere believers 
in him among the Gentiles, who, from 
his wonderful works, might think him 
above human, he adds, “ If, indeed, 
he might be called a man.” After re- 
leting the extraordinary events which 
concerned Jesus, he adverts to the 
Samaritan impostor, whom, as the 
antagonist of Jesus, the Roman Senate 
had honoured with a statue. “ Nor 
did the Samaritans escape disturbance. 
For they were stirred up by a man, 
who made no scruple of telling false- 
hoods, and who, influenced by the 
desire of popularity, imposed on the 
multitude by various artifices.” Ant. 
Jad. L. xviii. C. iii. Sect. iv. Itis sin- 
gular, that Josephus should place his 
account of Jesus at the head of trans- 
actions which happened at Rome ; 
and still more so does it appear, that 
he should relate, in the same con- 
nexion, events that took place in Sa- 
maria. His reason is now obvious; 
and his testimony for Jesus is equally 
genuine with that which he bears 
against Simon. ‘They point each to 
the other, as the productions of the 
same hand ; and it must appear mar- 
vellous, that a paragraph respecting 
Christ, which,has beea deemed spu- 
nous for want of connexion, should 
be found to be the corner-stone of the 
whole context. 

In his testimony to Jesus, Josephus 
has excluded the notion of his super- 
hatural birth, as not belonging to his 
history: and that he might point out 
the base origin of it, he subjoins the 
wonderful transaction that gave it 
birth. But this shall be the subject 
ofa subsequent paper. 

JOHN JONES. 

a 
k Ratcliff Highway, 
Sir, Ang. 3, 1818. 

FEEL great pleasure in forward- 
ing, for insertion, the following 
wmecdote of Sir William Garrow, co- 
from the Monthly Magazine of 

May. It formsa striking contrast 
With the instance of malignant bigotry 

in the Repository of July, 

P 443; and is the more interesting 
we consider that Sir William, 
Attorney-General, was never 

for his attachment to the 
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cause of freedom. But “ Libertas 
que sera tamen respexit inertem,” 
J.W. F. 

Ina trial at the late Leicester assizes, 
an attempt was made to invalidate the 
testimony of a respectable witness, by 
some impertinent and insulting ques- 
tions put to him by one of the counsel 
relative to his religious faith,—which 
Mr. Baron Garrow said he was not 
obliged to answer; and he added, “ | 
should not, however, have prevented 
him from giving an answer if he had 
chosen, because the answer might 
have vindicated him from the imputa- 
tion which the question conveyed. 
But, whatever might have been his 
answer, whether he declared himself 
to be a believer in every part of the 
Holy Scriptures or not, [ should, in 
my address to the jury, have said, that 
his belief or disbelief in these matters 
should not impeach his testimony. 
He might be equally disposed to tell 
the truth whatever were his religious 
opinions.’—Such language is calcu- 
lated to increase the number of true 
Christians. 

—_— 

Sir, Liverpool, Nov. 15, 1817. 
HE lamented death of the Right 
Hon, John Philpot Curran, re- 

corded in your Obituary, (XII. 625, 
626,] reminded me of the following 
extracts which | made some time ago, 
from a collection of his Speeches, the 
4th edit. 8vo. 1815. The additional 
interest they derive from the reflection 
that now they are amongst the monu- 
ments of departed genius, joined to 
that which their intrinsic excellence 
claims, will perhaps render them wor- 
thy a place in the pages of the Repo- 
sitory—a work that, | trust, will ever 
be ready to offer its tribute of willing 
admiration to talents, which like those 
of Curran’s were always employed in 
the service of liberty. The speeches 
from which these extracts are made, 
were printed from short-hand notes 
taken during their delivery, and never 
received the finishing touches of their 
author's hand; but with all their im- 
perfections they furnish highly favour- 
able specimens of his commandi 

eloquence. It will soon be discover 

that this eloquence is completely /rish ;: 
—which, whilst it disclaims the for- 
mality of the schools, and by the gau- 
diness of its ornaments continually 
offends against the refinement ‘of an 
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élegant taste, is yet nearly allied to 
the eloquence of nature, and seldom 
fails to arouse the strongest feelings of 
the human heart. ‘lhe following 
account of Mr. Curran’s eloquence, 
which is itself no bad specimen of the 
faculty it describes, will form a suitable 
preface to the extracts : 

“In the cross examination of a 
witness, he (Mr. C.,) is unequalled. 
The most intricate web that fraud, 
malice or corruption ever wove against 
the life, fortune or character of an in- 
dividual, he can unravel. Let truth 
and falsehood be ever so ingeniously 
dovetailed into each other, he separates 
them with facility. He surveys his 
ground like a skilful general, marks 
every avenue of approach, knows when 
to attack, when to yield; instantly 
seizes the first inconsistency of testi- 
mony, pursues his advantage with 
dexterity and caution, till at last he 
completely involves perjury in the 
confusion of its contradictions. And 
while the bribed aud suborned witness 
is Writhing in the agony of detected 
falsehood, he wrings from him the 
truth, and snatches the devoted victim 
from the altar. It is when in a case 
of this kind he speaks to a jury, that 
he appears as if designed by Providence 
to be the refuge of the unfortunate, the 
protector of the oppressed. In the 
course of his eloquence the classic 
treasures of profane antiquity are ex- 
hausted. tle draws fresh supplies 
from the sacred fountain of living 
water. The records of Holy Writ 
afford him the sublimest allusions. It 
is then he stirs every principle that 
agitates the heart or sways the con- 
science, carries his auditory whither 
he pleases, ascends from man to the 
Deity, and again almost seems to call 
down fire from heaven; while they 
wlio listen, filled with a sense of inward 
greatness, feel the high nobility of 
their nature, in beholding a being of 
the same species gifted with such 
transcendent qualities, and wrapt in 
wonder and delight have a momentary 
belief, that to sieeted the talents, is to 


participate in the genius of the orator.” 
Pref. p. 10. b. G. 


1. A Detail of a single Fact, often 
more impressive than a general De- 


ton. 
Tf, for instance, you wished to con- 
vey to the mind of an English matron, 


<i 





the horrors of that direful period, whes 
in defiance of the remonstance of the 
ever-to-be-lamented Abercrombie, oyy 
people were surrendered to the licen. 
tious brutality of the soldiers, by the 
authority of the state; you would 
vainly endeavour to give her a general 
picture of list and rapine and murder 
and conflagration. Insterd of exhi- 
biting the picture of a whole province, 
select a single object, and even in that 
single object, do not release the ima 
gination of your hearer from its task, 
by giving morethanan outline. Take 
a cottage, place the affrighted mother 
of her orphan daughters at the door, 
the paleness of death upon her face, 
and more than its agonies in her heart, 
her aching eye, her anxious ear, strug- 
gling through the mists of the closing 
day to catch the approaches of desola- 
tion and dishonour. ‘The ruffian gang 
arrives ; the feast of plunder begins; 
the cup’of madness kindles in its cir- 
culation; the wandering glances ofthe 
ravisher become concentrated upon 
the shrinking and devoted victim, You 
need not dilate, you need not expe 
tiate ; the unpolluted mother to whom 
you tell the story of horror, beseeches 
you not to proceed; she presses her 
child to ber heart, she drowns it 1 
her tears; her fancy catches mort 
than an angel's tongue can describe; 
at a single view she takes in the whole 
miserable succession of force, of prof 
nation, of despair, of death. 


2. A Slave cannot breathe in England. 
The spirit of British law makes 
liberty commensurate with and inse- 
parable from British soil ; 1 proclaims 
even to the stranger and sojoumer the 
moment he sets his foot on British 
earth, that the ground on which he 
treads is holy, and consecrated by tbe 
genius of universal emancipation. *° 
matter in what language his doom my 
have been pronounced ; no matter what 
complexion incompatible with free: 
dom, an Indian or an African 9° 
may have burnt upon him; no _ 
in what disastrous battle bis liberts 
may have been cloven down; 0° ot 
ter with what solemnities he may ™” 
been devoted upon the altar of saver? ; 
the first moment he touches the 
soil of Britain, the altar and the I 
sink together in the dust, his his 
walks abroad in her own majesty i 
body swells beyond the measure 











chains that burst from around him, 
and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled by the irresistible 
genius of universal emancipation, 


3. Trish Hospitality. 


An Irishman's hospitality is not the 
running account of posted and ledgered 
courtesies, as in other countries; it 
springs like all his qualities, his faults, 
his virtues—directly from the heart. 
The heart of an Irishman is by nature 
beld, and he confides; it is tender, 
and he loves; it is generous, aad he 
gives; it is social, and he is hos- 


pitable. 
4. Scotland. 


A nation cast between the spiritless 
acquiescence of submissive poverty, 
and the sturdy credulity of pampered 
wealth ; cool and ardent, adventurous 
and persevering; winging her eagle 
flight against the blaze of every science, 
with an eye that never winks, and a 
wing that never tires; crowned with 
the spoils of every art, and decked with 
the wreath of every muse, from the 
deep and scrutinizing researches of her 
Hume, to the sweet and simple, but 
not less sublime and pathetic morality 
of her Burns. 


5. Force of Public Opinion. 


Though a certain class of delinqueuts 
way be screened from punishment, 
they cannot be protected from hatred 
and derision. The great tribunal of 
reputation will pass its inexorable 
sentence upon their crimes, their fol- 
lies and their incompetency ; they will 
sink themselves under the conscious- 
bess of their own situation ; they will 
feel the operation of an acid so neutra- 
lzing the maliguity of their natures, 
% to make them at least harmless, if 
it cannot make them innocent. 

If you are obliged to arraign the acts 
of those in high station, approach them 
not in malice, nor favour, nor fear. 

member that it is the condition of 
guilt to tremble, and of honesty to be 

; remember that your false fear 
can only give them false courage ;— 
that while you nobly avow the cause 
of truth, you will find her shield your 
Mpenetrable protection, aud that no 
attack can either be hazardous or in- 
efficient, if it be just antkresolute. If 
had not fortified himself in the 
boldness and directness of his charg 
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he might have been hanged for the 
malice of his parable. 


6. Bigotry. 

Analyze the bigot's object, and we 
see, he takes nothing from religion but 
a flimsy pretext in the profanation of 
its name. He professes the correction 
of error and the propagation of truth ; 
but when he has gained the victory, 
what are the terms he proposes for 
himself? Power and profit. What 
terms does he make for religion ? Pro- 
fession and conformity. hat is that 
profession? ‘The mere utterance of 
the lips—the utterance of sounds which 
after a pulsation or two upon the air 
are just as visible and lasting as they 
are audible. Whatis the conformity ? 
Is it the forgiveness of injuries, the 
payment of debts, or the practice of 
charity? No such things. It is the 
verformance of some bodily gesture. 

t is going to some place of worship. 
It isto stand, or to kneel, or to bow; 
but it is not a conformity that has any 
thing to do with the heart, the judg- 
ment, or the conduct. All these things 
bigotry meddles not with, but leaves 
them to religion herself to perform, 
Bigotry only adds one more, and that 
a very odious one, to the number of 
those human stains, which it is the 
business of true religion pot to burr 
out with the bigot's fire, but to ex- 
punge and wash away with the Chris- 
tian’s tears. Such invariably in all 
countries and ages haye been the mo- 
tives of the bigot's conflicts, such the 
use of his victories ;—not the propa- 
gation of opinion, but the engrossment 
of power and plunder, 


7. The Revolution. 

The glorious wra of the revolution 
shewed that if man descends, it is not 
in his own proper motion; that it is 
with labour and with pain, and that 
he can continue to sink only until by 
the force and pressure of the descent, 
the spring of his immortal faculties 
acquires that recuperative energy and 
effurt that hurries him as many miles 
aloft,—he sinks but to rise again. It 
is in that period that the state secks 
for shelter in the destruction of the 
press,—then that the tyrant prepares 
for an attack upon the people by de- 
stroying the liberty of the press,—by 
taking away that shield of wisdom and 
virtue behind which the people are 
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invulnerable; in whose pure and 
polished convex, ere the lifted blow 
has fallen, the tyrant behold s lis own 
image and is turned into stone :—rt Is 
at those periods that the honest man 
dares not speak, because truth is too 
dreadful to be told; it is then, huma- 
nity has no ears, because humanity 
has no tongue. It is then the proud 
man scorns to speak, but like 4 physi- 
cien baffled by the way ward excesses 
of his dving patient, retires indignantly 
from the bed of an unhappy wretch, 
whose ear is too fastidious to bear the 
sound of wholesome advice, whose 
palaie is too debauched to bear the 
salutary bitter of the medicine that 
might redeem him; and_ therefore 
leaves him to the felonious piety of 
the slaves, that talk to him of life and 
strip him before he is cold. 


8. Irish Informers. 

I speak not vow of the public 
proclamation for informers, with a 
promise of secrecy and of extravagant 
reward; | speak not of the fate of 
those horrid wretches who have been 
so often transferted from the (witness ) 
table to the dock, and from the dock 
to the pillory; | speak of what your 
own eyes have seen, day after day 
during the course of this commission, 
from the box where you are now sit- 
ting; the number of horrid miscreants 
who avowed upon their oaths, that 
they had come from the very seat of 
governient,—from the Castle, where 
they had been worked upou by the 
fear of death and the hope of compen- 
sation, to give evidence against their 
fellows,—(each a proof) that the mild 
and wholesome councils of this go- 
veroment are holden over those cata- 
combs of living death, where the wretch 
that is buried a man, lies until his 
heart has time to fester and dissolve, 
and is then dug up a witness! 

Is this fancy, or is it fact? Have 
you not seen him after his resurrection 
from that tomh,—after having been 
dug out of the region of death and 
¢orruption, make his appearance upon 
the table, the living image of life and 
death, and the sovereign arbiter of 
both? Have you not marked, when 
he entered, how the stormy wave of 
the multitude retired at his approach ? 
Have you not marked how the human 
heart bowed to the supremacy of his 
power, in the undissembled homage 


Ni 


of deferential horror? How his glance 
like the lightning from heaven, seemed 
to rive the body of the ace ser, mnd 
mark it for the grave, while his Vvoiwe 
warned the devoted wretch of Woe 
and death ;—a death which no INDo- 
cence can escape, no art elude, no 
force resist > There was an antidote— 
a juror’s oath; but even that adaman. 
tine chain that bound the integrity of 
man to the throne of eterna! justice, 
is solved artd Melted in the breath that 
issues from the informer's mouth: con. 
science wings from her moorings, and 
the appalled and affrizhted juror con. 
sults his own safets in the surrender 
of the victim :— 


Et qua sibi quisque trmebat 
Unins in miseri exitium conversa tulére 


9. From Mr. C's Defence of Finnerty, 
charged with a Libel for having pxb- 
lished an erposure of the unjust (@n- 
duct of the Irish Government in thar 
treatment of Mr. Ovr, who had bee 
executed as a Consjirator. The ew- 
stances of this treatment will be learnt 
from the Extract. 


But, geutlemen, in order to bring 
the charge of insolence aud vulgarity 
to the test, let me ask vou whether 
soa know of any language whieh 
could have adequately described the 
idea of mercy denied, where it ought 
to have been granted ; of any phrase 
vigorous enough to couvey the twdig- 
nation which an honest man would 
have felt on such a subject > Let me 
beg of sou for a moment to suppose 
that anv of vou had heen the whtet 
of this very sey ere ex postulation with 
the Viceroy, and that you hod beer 
the witness of the whole progress 
that never-to-be-forgotten catastrophe 
Let me suppose that vou had knows 
the charge ou which Mr. Orr had beer 
apprehended, the charge of abyureg 
that bigotrs which had torn and dis- 
graced his countrs, of pledgmg him 
self to restore the | eople of bis country 
to their place in the Constitution, a 
of binding him-elf never to be the 
betraver of his fellow-labourer ™ that 
enterprize ;—that you had seea brm 
upon that charge taken from his 
dustry and confined in a gaol; 
through the slow and lingering pre” 
gress of twelve tedious mouths ie at 
seen him confined in a dungeo?, "4 
out from the common use of air 404 
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hisown limbs; that day after day you 
had marked the unhappy captive, 
cheered by no sound but the cries of 
his family or the choking of chains; 
that you hed seen bim at lust brought 
to trial; that you had seen the vile 
and perjured informer deposing against 
hislife; that \ou had seen the drunken 
and worn-out jury gtve im a verdict of 
death; that you had seenthe same jury, 
when returning sobriety had brought 
back thetr conscience, prostrate them- 
selves before the humanity of the beach, 
and pray that the mercy of the crown 
might save their character from the 
reproach of an involuntary crime, their 
conscience from the torture of eternal 
self-condemiu tion, and their souls from 
the indelible st..in of innocent blood: let 
me suppose that you had seen the respite 
given, aud the coutrite and honest 
recommendation transmitted to that 
seat where mercy was presumed to 
dwell; that new and before unbeard 
of crimes are discovered against the 
informers ; that the royal mercy seems 
to relent, aud that a new respite is 
sent to the prisoner; that time is 
taken, asthe learned counsel for the 
crown has expressed it, to see whether 
mercy could be extended or not'— 
that after that period of lingering deli- 
beration passed, a third respite is trans- 
mitted; that the unhappy captive 
himself feels the cheering lope of being 
restored to a family he had adored, to 
a character he had never stained, and 
to a country that he had ever loved; 
that you had seew his wife and chil- 
dren upon their knees giving those 
tears to gratitude which their locked 
and frozeu hearts could pot give to 
anguish: and despair, and imploring 
the blessings of eternal Providence ov 
his head, who had spared the father 
and restored him to his children; 
that you had seen the olive branch 
sent into his little ark, but po sigu 
that the waters had subsided. ** Alas! 
hor wife, nor children more shall he 
behold, uor friends vor sacred home.” 
No seraph mercy unbars the door of 
his dungeon and leads him forth to 
light an! life, but the minister of death 
hurries him to the scene of suffering 
and of shame; where, unmoved by 
the hostile array of artillery and armed 
men, collected er to secure, OF 
fo insult, or to disturb him, he dies 
with a solemn declaration of his inno- 
fence, and utters his last breath in a 
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prayer for his country. Let me now 
ask you, if any of you had addressed 
the public ear upon so foul and mon- 
strous a subject, in what language 
would you have conveved the feelings 
of horror and indignation? Would 
you have stooped to the meanpess of 
qualified complaint? Would you have 
beeu mean enough——but Leutreat your 
forgiveness, | do not thipk meayly of 
you; had I thought so meauly of you 
[ could not have suffered my mind to 
commune with you as it has done ***, 
If | do not, therefore, grossly err in my 
opinion of you, you could use no lan- 
guage on a subject like this, that must 
not lag behind the rapidity of your 
feelings, and that would not disgrace 
those feelings if it attempted to de- 
scribe them, 

Gentlemen, | am not unconscious 
that the counsel for the crown seemed 
to address you with a coutideace of a 
very different kind; he seemed to ex- 
pect from you u kind aud respectful 
sympathy with the feelings of the 
Castle aud the griefs of chided autho- 
rity. Perhaps he may know you 
better than I do; if he does, he has 
spoken to you as he ought; he has 
been right im telling you that if the 
reprobation of this writer be weak, it 
is because his genius could not make 
it stronger; he has beeu right in tell- 
ing you, that bis language has not been 
braided and festooned as elegantly as 
it might; that he has vot pinched the 
miserable plaits of his phraseology, 
nor placed his patches and feathers 
with the correctness of millinery, 
which became so exalted a personage. 
If you agree with him,—if you think 
that the man who ventures, at the 
hazard of his own life, to rescue from 
the deep the drowning honour of his 
country, must not presume upou the 
guilty famiiarity of plucking it up by 
the locks ;—I have na more to say; 
do a courteous thing. Upright and 
hovest jurors! find a civil and obligin 
verdict against the pripter. And 
when you have done so, maych through 
the ranks of your fellow citizens to 
your own homes, and bear their looks 
as you pass along; retire tc the bosom 
of your families and your children, 
and when you are presiding aver the 
morality of the pareatal byard, tell 
those infants who are to be the future 
men of Ireland the history of this day, 
Form their young winds by your pre: 
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cepts, aud confirm those precepts by 
your example ; teach them how dis- 
creetly allegiance may be perjured on 
the table, or loyalty forsworu in the 
jury-box; and when you have done 
so, tell them the story of Orr; tell 
them of his captivity, of his children, 
of his crime, of his hopes, of his dis- 
appointments, of his courage and of his 
death ; and when you find your little 
hearers hanging from your lips, when 
you see their eyes overflow with sym- 
pathy and sorrow, and their young 
hearts bursting with the pangs of anti- 
cipated orphanage, tell them that you 
had the boldness and the justice to 
stigmatize the monster —who had 
dared to publish the transaction ! 
—— 

Sir, Bridport, Aug. 8, 1818. 
EING well acquainted with the 
character of the Rev. L. Way, 

who was educated for a barrister, but 
is now, what is usually termed, an 
evangelical clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Charch of England, my atten- 
tion has been particularly directed to 
his letters from the Continent, which 
have lately appeared in the Jewish 
Expositor. No man has taken up the 
cause of the dispersed and degraded 
children of Israel, with more ardent 
and persevering zeal than himself. He 
has been for some time travelling in 
various parts of Europe, with a view 
to promote the object of the London 
Society established for the conversion 
of the Jews to Christianity, and to this 
he readily devotes a considerable part 
of an affluent income. That he is in- 
fluenced in his undertaking by the 
most pious and benevolent motives, 
cannot be doubted by those who best 
know his disposition and character ; 
while imtelligent and considerate men 
have, | believe, no expectation of his 
success in making many sincere con- 
verts to his religious system, from 
among a people set apart by Jehovah, 
for preserving the knowledge and 
worship of himself, the one only living 
and trae God. 

Much has been lately said of the 
change of sentiments which has gra- 
dually been effected in the minds of the 
ministers of Geneva, formerly the 
chief seat of Calvinistic theology. 
From Mr. L. Way's letters it appears, 
that a apirit of free inquiry prevails in 
various other parts of the Continent, 
leading to tesults which he deeply 
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laments. ‘The Lutherans he states iq 
one place to have renounced the doe. 
trine of consubsiautiation, and in ap. 
other, of justefication by faith. The 
great body of the Calvinists have giver 
up some of the peculiar tenets of their 
founder, especially predestination, A 
considerable number of Jews in Ger. 
many aud Poland admit Jesus Christ 
to be a true prophet, though not the 
promised Messiah. When he states 
the generality of professed Christian 
ministers in Berlin, to be Deists and 
Socinians, due allowance must be 
made for his religious system, which 
leads many who embrace it to repre. 
sent those who deny the proper deity 
of Jesus Christ, though strenuous ad- 
vocates for the divinity of bis muassion, 
to be no otherwise than Deists. 

To shew the correctness of the 
above observations, | shall make a few 
quotations from Mr. L. Way's Letters. 

From Berlin, the capital of Prussia, 
he writes, Oct. 4, 1817 : 

“ There is a great difference in Ger- 
many as to party and opinion. There 
are a few staunch Lutherans who hold 
consubstantiation, and a fer Calvimsts 
who hold predestination, and will hold 
it. But the mass of the clergy, as the 
spiritual part allow,) are Deists, Sod 
nians, or any thing but evangelical 
Christians, and the thinking part of 
the community are strongly infect 
still with the infidelity of Voltaire, and 
the philosophy of Kant, Wolfe and 
others ofthe German school." —Jewish 
Expos. for April 1818, p. 155. — 

“ The character and condition of 
the remnant of Israel resident in the 
capital of Prussia, exhibit an appear 
auce altogether dissimilar from that 
any other place perhaps on the face of 
the earth. The rabbinical opinions 
and systems have almost disappe 
and the commercial body is compe 
of men of more education and liberality 
of sentiment, than the ordinary cles 
of trading Israelites. The origi of 
these distinctions is ey “ be 
traced to the character and Writing?’ 
Moses Mendelshom, who passed his life 
at Berlin, and rose by dint of indastry 
and the exercise of no ordinaryca 
to a degree of literary fame and per 
sonal distinction, which noJew 
has attained since the times of Aber 
binel und Maimon. He ® 











Voltaire than of Luther in that part of 


his character. His works are much 
read by the Jews in Germany, but 
from the extracts | have seen, he ts 
not the mau to lead them from Moses 
to Christ; as he does not seem to 
recognize the divine legation of the 
former, we know from the best antho- 
rity, be cannot believe in the fatter. 
His followers go a step farther: they 
very generally acknowledye that Christ 
was a prophet, and even greater than 
Moses, but they suppose both to have 
been competent to discover and tay 
down the rules of moral obligation, 
and even to exercise faith and love, 
and worship God acceptably, by the 
force of their natural powers.” 

“ The philosophical spirit they 
have imbibed from the reasoning aud 
principles of Mendelshom, has led the 
greater part of the Berlin Jews to 
reject the use of the Talmud, anda 
considerable party has beeu formed 
under the denomination of Reformed 
Jews.” “| have heard since [| left 
Berlin, that attempts are making to 
extend the principles and practices of 
this body, and that deputies have been 
sent to Paris, Geneva and other places. 
For the truth of this | cannot vouch, 
but nothing is more probable than 
that Satan, the great master of the 
synagogue *‘ who say they are Jews 
and are not but do lie,’ should be ready 
to forward any work and set up any 
service, that may keep this people in 
legal bondage, or draw off their minds 
from the simplicity of Christ. He 
will doubtless allow his character as a 
prophet,* if by so doing he can reduce 
him to a level with Mahomet or even 
Moses, and to obviate the conse- 
queaces of his reception as a sacrifice, 
priest and king in Zion; but we 
know none of his devices shall prosper.” 
Jewish Expos. for April 1818, p. 156, 

la the same number is a letter from 
the Rev. R. Cox, written from Berlin, 


——— 





© This does not appear altoyether con- 
sstent with the cunning usually ascribed 
to this wily old serpent, by the believer in 
4% personal existence aud influence. If 
a, Mr. L, Way's “ great master of the 
ogue” of the Reformed Jews, permit 
to believe Jesus Christ to be a trae pro- 
he will find it very difficalt, I should 
sonceire, with all his artful devices, to 
Prevemt them from embracing Christianity 
9 8 religion of divine origin. T. H. 
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who says, “Not afew of the Reformed 
Jews profess their belief in Christ as 
a true prophet, though they incom 
sistently decline hailing him as the 
promised Messiah.” P. 159. 

1 shall make but one extract more 
from Mr. L. Way's Letters. He writes 
from Mozyr ou the Prypetz River in 
Russian Poland, March 26th, 1818: 
* rom Smolensko to ‘Titomir and so 
on, the Catholic, the Greek and the 
Lutheran churches, are to be found 
within a stone's throw of cach other; 
aud as far as | have been able to ecol- 
lect the sentiments of theiv respective 
members and ministers, the, live toge- 
ther rather like the philosophical sects 
at Athens, than like bodies or com- 
invuities of Christendom, and indif- 
ference prevails, perhaps as much as 
toleration. It is impossible not ta 
remark the d:generacy ofthe Lutherans, 
‘The principles of Deism and false phi- 
losophy have overshadowed the morn- 
ing star of the Reformation in the 
great doctrine of justification by faith, 
once called among them, Articulus 
stantis vel cadentis ecclesia.” —Jewish 
Expos. for July 1818, p. 278. 

Had an Unitarian Christian given 
the account contained in these letters, 
of the defection of the great body of 
Protestants on the Continent of Europe 
from the standard of reputed ortho- 
doxy, it might have been ascribed to 
misrepresentation of facts, from the 
bias of bis own mind; it might have 
been said, we easily believe on slight 
evidence what we wish to be true. 
This, however, is not the cese with 
the Rev. L. Way; his prepossessions 
are all in fevour of those religious sen- 
timents, which, in the course of his 
travels, he sees with grief to be gene- 
rally exploded, and which honest truth 
obliges him to acknowledge, though 
in strains of pathetic lamentation. 
That many among the thinking part of 
the community on the Continent, are 
really infected with the principles of 
infidelity, is probably true; and to the 
genuine friend of Christianity, a sub- 
ject of deep regret. This, indeed, may 
easily be accounted for, from the eor- 
rupt systems of religion which have 
generally prevailed. Having been 
taught from their earliest youth to 
cousider one or other of these as con- 
stituting the gospel of Christ, they 
reject the latter, on account of the 
evident inconsistency with reason and 
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the divine perfections which charac- 
terizes the former. The evil, however, 
L trust, is but temporary, and that 
infidelity itself, under the direction of 
a wise aud beneficent Providence, will 
be made eventually productive of good, 
like storms and tempests in the natural 
world. Infidelity will contribute to 
overturn superstition, priestcraft, or 
dominion over conscience, and every 
=— of corrupt doctrine, and thus 
clear the way for the prevalence of 
Christianity in its native purity and 
simplicity. 

hat this will be really the case, 
when the causes now in operation 
produce their decided effects, may, I 
think, be relied on with unshaken 
confidence. The prospect now pre- 
sented to the friend of religious in- 
quiry and pure Christianity, is pleasing 
and animating. 

A new era appears to be about to 
commence, favourable to the know- 
ledge, virtue and happiness of man- 
kind. A spirit of investigation is gone 
forth, which, like Ithuriel’s spear, 
will detect and expose what is false 
and erroneous. The prevalence of 
schools un the improved modes of edu- 
cation, will teach the young aud rising 
generation both to read and think, 
and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society will furnish them with the 
Scriptures to peruse in their respec- 
tive languages. ‘Though the versions 
circulated are not as perfect as they 
might and ought to be, the obstruc- 
tion to truth arising from hence, will 
be, in my opinion, of trifling injury, 
in comparison with the good which 
will be done by the universal spread 
of the records of divine revelation, 
even in their present state.* Let 
men be taught to form their religious 
systems, from the sense rather than the 
sound of words and phrases, from the 
general strain of the sacred writers, 
instead of from single and detuched 
passages, and from explaining the 
more difficult, by those which are 





* Upon this priaciple, I conscientiously 
and heartily co-operate with the friends 
aad supporters of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. I consider this institution, 
Bot only as forming a new bond of enion 
among Christians of differeat denomina- 
veas, — likely also, in due time, to 
cogacc ¥ ‘atercourse, the most 
distnat vations of the habitable globe. 


~~ / 


clear and obvions, and we need be 
under no apprehension respecting the 
final prevalence of pure, rational 
Christianity. In the mean tree, itis 
the duty of its friends and advo ites to 
contribute what the. are able, by 
their exertions in their several spheres, 
to promote the cause, in their view, 
of God, truth, righteousness and bu. 
man happiness, aud more especially 
to recommeud it to others, by the 
attractions of Christian dispositions, 
of pious and benevolent examples, of 
sober, holy and unblameable lives. 
T. HOWE, 
——__— 
Macclesfield, 
Sir, August 19, 1818. 
T was with no small degree of sar. 
prise, and even pain, that a letter 
was noticed in the Repository, for the 
last month, [p. 422,) purporting to 
be from the late venerable Mr. Lind- 
sey to Dr. Harris, containing some 
reflections upon a highly respectable 
character, and distinguished minister 
of the Dissenting church, the lite Mr. 
Lowthion, (for so he always wrote his 
name, not Lothian,) of Newcastle; 
which, the writer of this is persuaded, 
were not the deliberate sentiments of 
the reputed amiable and respectable 
author, but only the feeling of the 
moment, occasioned, probably, by 
misinformation, the communication of 
which to the public is, therefore, much 
to be regretted. It is insinuated, that 
Mr. Lowthion was friendly to Popery, 
that he “ aped” the obsolete rites of 
the Established Church, that he was 
desirous of “ introducing an organ 
into the place of worship of which he 
was the minister, and to use “a 
form of prayer.” ‘That sume of these 
charges were utterly unfounded, 
writer of this can positively afhirm, 
from his own personal know 
aud others, such (he ts inclined to 
think) as will reflect no dishonowt 
upon the late Mr. Lowthion, 10 
opinion of every candid and | ‘ 
minded person, but the contrary. |" 
as heartily disapproved of the 
trines and principles of Popery, 29 0Y 
man could do, consistently with ™ 
sacred rights of conscience and el 
; ‘ 
versal toleration, of which be “ 
always the firm and declared 
cate; at a time, too, when © » . 
much more the fashion to e0 


jealousy of the designs of Poperys™* 
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it has been since: but on which side 
propriety and consistency lay, your 
Correspondent pretends not to decide. 
What endeavours were used, or whe- 
ther any, to introduce an organ, he 
does not Know; fifty vears being too 
distant a period for him to recollect 
particatars, wor has he had much con- 
yexsion with that congregation for near 
forty vears. But be can positively 
state, that neither “an organ,” nor “a 
stated form of prayer,” was introduced 
in Mr. Lowthion’s time. But if they 
had, where would have been the un- 
pardonable transgression ? With re- 
gard tothe former, was it not rather a 
proof of his superior sagacity, strength 
of mind and freedom from prejudice, 
openly to propose the troduction of 
it, if he were persuaded, (which no 
doubt he was,) that the use of it was 
not only imnocuous, but might be 
rendered conducive to good, by eu- 
livening devotion, regardless of the 
censures of the illiberal and preju- 
diced; on whose conduct, io that 
respect, more enlarged sentiments, 
and increased light and knowledge, 
have since pronounced their sentence 
of approval? 

That Vir. Lowthion used forms of 
prayer of Lis own composition occa- 
sionally, is not denied; but his usual 
mode of conducting the devotional 
service in his congregation, was by 
free prayer, in which he emmently 
excelled: and the writer of this re- 
collects, with lively pleasure, the ant- 
mating fervour with which he directed 
the thoughis and hearts of his audi- 
tors, to the pious contemplation of 
their \laker But, however these 
things mivht*be, with what consis- 
tency cau the late Mr. Lindsey be 
brought forward as disapproving of 
stated forms of prayer among Dis- 
enters, when he himself made use of 
them, from the very instant of his 
commencing his ministry amoug them, 
till the conclusion of it? It may also 
be asked, what connexion there is 
between the rite of confirmation, as 
Practivedd in the Church of Lngland, 
and the we of organs, or stated forms 
of prayer, imoug Dissenters ? 

ln what has been said, nothing can 

more remote from the intention of 
the writer, than to cast any imputa- 
ton on the character of that distin- 
ened confessor of the truth, the late 

Ir, Lindsey, whose uncommon dis- 
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interestedness in relinquishing the 
* ease and emoluments of an opulent, 
dignified and dignifying great Na- 
tional Church,” (hisown words,) from 
conscientious motives, deserves to be 
held in lasting and respectful remem- 
brance. But he disapproves exceed- 
ingly of the indiscretion of his friends, 
in bringing before the public, without 
proper selection or curtailment, Mr, 
Lindsey's confidential communications 
to his friends, which never could have 
been imtended to meet the public eye, 
and of which, he is confideut, it would 
have deeply wounded Mr. | indsey’s 
feclings, could he have imagined that 
such an use would have been made. 
What human character (and it is with 
great pleasure admitted, that Mr, 
Lindsey's was as perfect as most), 
could undeigo such an ordeal, with- 
out, in some degree, suffering from it: 

He is also of opinion, that the com- 
municator of Mr. Lindsey's letter was 
wanting in delicacy to the inemory of 
the late Mr. Lowthion, in giving his 
name and place of abode at length, 
without any reserve, or endeavour at 
concealment: some kind of veil, how- 
ever flimsy or trausparent, would have 
appeared respectful, 

Your giving the foregoing insertion 
in the Monthly Repository, the first 
convenient opportunity, will greatly 
oblige a warm friend of that publi- 
cation, 

L. P. 


:.—__ 

Sir, 

ia the NAVIth Volume of the 

Evangelical Magazine, [p. 59,! 
appears a posthumons letter, written 
more than twenty-seven years ago, to 
one, signing himself Mancuniensis, 
from the late Dr. Simpson, ‘Theolo- 
gical Tutor of the Hoxton Academy, 
who then resided at Bolton, in Lan- 
cashire. 

A few remarks on the following 
extracts are submitted to your con- 
sideration, whether they be sufficiently 
interesting for insertion in the Repo- 
sitory 

«A Mr. J., from N., called upou 
me last week, with a design to ro 
some moucy amoug our people, to- 
wards defraying the expeuses that 
attended the building of a chapel 
somewhere i Wales. 1 sent him to 
Mr. and his people. Mr, —— 
supposing him to be one of his frater- 
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nity, exclaimed against the heretics, 
as he called us, ‘he encroachments we 
made, and the speed of our heresy, 
especially in and about W (Wi- 
gan?) tle told Mr. J. that he him. 
self and other three were going to 
preach at W——1n rotation, that they 
would knock Calvinism on the head, 
&e. &c. There is vaunting for you.” 
*“ What are these uucircuacised infi- 
dels, that they should think to defy 
the armies of the living God? Can 
they, with all the embattled hosts of 
hell, stop the progress of him who 
flies upon the wings of the winds: 
Kuock Calvinism on the head! Stop 
the progress of heresy, as they call 
the gospel! Fine story indeed! Let 
them try whether they can arrest the 
sun im his course, hush the roaring 
winds aud calm the raging sea. 

“ But do you, my friend, pour into 
the sides of their floating vessel, a 
whole volley of red hot forty-pounders, 
and blow it into millions of atoms, 
that they may have the mortification 
to find their efforts vain, and carry 
the doleful tidings to Diabolus, their 
prince, that instead of a triumph 
among the hosts of darkness, the 
prince may have reason to order all 
the apartments of hell to be hung in 
mourning for their shameful defeat.” 

The preceding, Sir, are a few of the 
most striking passages, in a letter ad- 
dressed, probably, to Mancuniensis 
himself, who then, it seems, was a 
miuister of what they called the gos- 
pel ai WV , and who imagines, tht 
ia this epistle, and particularly, per- 
haps, in such extracts, the friends of 
Dr. S. will recognize “ the vigorous 
conception and the soul of fire,” which 
characterized the man. 

But may not other features be also 
discerned, if not the antichristian as- 
sumption of being always in the right, 
that of being never in the wrong? 
From the uatare of the scintillations 
too, or rather volcanic or explosive 
imazery, the profane might insinuate 
or fancy the presumed fire of the soul 
to have had its origin, not in that 
gracious light and heat which pro- 
ceed from the Sun of Righteousness, 
or from the Father of Mercy, but 
from the lake which burneth with 
brimstone and fire. 

But, allowing Dr. S. all the credit 
of genius and good intention, whether 
after the lapse of more than twenty- 
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seven years, it became Mancuniensiy 
to rake up old, uncertain stories, 
founded on the credulity and ardour 
of youth, aud perhaps misrepreseuted 
by the ertful, nay be ieft for iam and 
his friends to determine. Should he 
himself have suffered from Un founded 
calumny, scandal und slander, he might 
be expected to have more sympathy 
and charity for others. If he be not 
valy a preacher of the gospel, buta 
professor of theology and an inquirer 
after sacred truth, it may deserve his 
diligeut consideration, whether the 
spread of insinuations, to the disad- 
vantage of any particular sentiments, 
or for fhe purpose of depreciating 
them, by stating the imprudence, it 
should seem, the guileless, unsuspect- 
lag imprudence of their too sanguine 
advocates, be a fair, candid, righteous 
or Christian mode of recommending 
his own cause; whether Mr. Simp 
son advised Mr. J., of N., to conceal 
from Mr. , that he was not of the 
same religious persuasion, with the 
last mentioned person, does not ap 
pear; whether Mr. J. be vet living 
to own, that after permitting the de 
lusion of supposing him not to bea 
‘Trinitarian, he boasted of the feat, 
and gave his own statement of a pn 
vate confidential conversation, seems 
equally uncertain. low far, after 
such conduct, he was entitled to the 
credit of giving a correct aud faithful 
account of what was entrusted to him 
from a misconception of hiv views 
which he countenanced, is a question 
vet to be decided. 
" The friends of the person to whom 
Mr. J. was sent by Mr. 5., may 
best able to bear testimuny, © ether 
it be like him to brand those as he- 
retics, who difier from him in opines 
or whether, with the apostle Paul, 
(Acts xxiv. 14, 1 Cor, xi 19) he 
has not always represented heresy, 
which is the result of inquiry, to 
rather creditable than otherwise 
Ifin an hour of youtbfal arrogance 
he used the elegaut phrase oa ‘1 
: Ne Banta 8 Pat ( 
ing ‘ alvin on -- poet do 
it may be questioned, % sate 
not rather savour of tale-bearimgs™, 
sembled zeal in disappomted 4 
caut,) there may still be fully as me 
vaunting manifested in aftirmmgs the 
this Calvinism is the wren bi- 
gospel, as there is certainly ae 
gotry in concluding, that 
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attempt to shew the contrary are the 
subjects of Diabolus, and will behold 
hell in mourning for their supposed 
impotent and unsuccessful endeavours. 
What is this but the intolerance of 
Popery without its magnificence and 
er? Whether Calvinism do not 
bear some other marks of Antichrist, 
or if not, how far those who profess 
it agree with him, from whom they 
have derived their name, or in any 
great numbers with one another, it 
may be their part to consider or de- 
clare. But whilst they style them- 
selves, or are styled, Antimonians, 
high or low, strict or moderate Cal- 
vinists, Evangelical Christians, &c., 
and find it difficult to unite in many 
sentiments of apparent or supposed 
moment, their encroachments, what- 
ever they may be, in such scattered 
and discordant bodies, cannot well be 
ed as very alarming. ‘Their 
bouse is divided against itself, and they 
may do better to look at home, than 
with the wizard wand of defaming de- 
traction, to raise a mist of groundless 
prejudices, from the supposed errors of 
individuals, against arguments which 
it is not so easy for them to confute. 
Fer though they may, by this un- 
worthy craft, by these mean artifices, 
stil longer maintain the empire of 
what by many is deemed superstition ; 
1 they may thus add to the ge- 

nuine doctrines of the gospel; they 
may providentially still preach what 
they cannot deny, and thus like 
pioneers prepare the way for that 
purer and better system, which, ac- 
cording to the Unitarian faith, is 
alone sanctioned by the Holy Scrip- 
tures. If this faith be rather eclectic 
then differential, it may not require 
all that ardour of overflowing zeal, 
which seems necessary for the spread 
of what it supposes to be mysterious 
and unscriptural peculiarities. But 
though there may not be one article of 
this faith, which even the friends to the 
Evangelical Magazine do not allow, 
whatever additions they may make, 
itmay be justly questioned, whether 
any of them would subscribe a mite 
towards the support of such general, 
uncontroverted and incontestible prin- 
‘ How far then, after solicit- 
he assistance in their exertions, 
they have often obtained from 

the Senerosity and candour of those, 
they miscall Socinians, it is 
VOL. XII1, 48 
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handsome or right for them to report 
and spread the private, coufidential, 
misrepresented conversation of the 
unsuspicious, credulous, deceiy ed, im- 
prudent or sanguine, as if it were an 
argument in their favour, is another 
problem proposed for their solution, 
Liberal and candid minds would 
pass over the probably exaggerated 
errors of it might be, injudicious, 
too ardent and zealous advocates, to 
attend to the arguments for their 
cause. How that cause was defended 
at Wigan, more than twenty-seven 
years ago, whether with temper, can- 
dour, ability, or with what other es- 
sentials of a Christian spirit, may bet- 
ter be learned from the Letters to the 
inhabitants of that town, on the great 
subjects of theological controversy, 
than by anonymous or other commu- 
nications, containing epistles or state- 
ments of deceased persons, respecting 
transactions or conversations, it may 
be of confidential, too sanguine, though 
deluded and misstated imprudence, 
which have long ago been effaced from 
the memory, which could only be the 
errors of too ardent and zealous youth, 
and which are not, therefore, either 
evidences or arguments for or against 
the sentiments in question. J. H. 


— 
Dukinfield, 
Sir, June 10th, 1818. 


T is somewhere said by Boswell, 
that Dr. Johnson had once in- 
tended to devoie a portion of his time 
to an inquiry into the amouut of fic- 
tion formerly existing, and yet made 
use of as common stock in works of 
imagination, This, or a similar un- 
dertaking, has lately engaged the at- 
tention of Mr. Dunlop. Give me 
leave to point out another region in 
which fiction has not been less exu- 
berant, and in which its Protean 
qualities are yet, in one form or ano- 
ther, receiving the daily homage of 
every Christian denomination. 

The Church of Rome has, at vari- 
ous periods, been compelled to yield 
the ground she previously occupied, 
to the progress of the Reformation. 
But, perhaps, in no instance has she 
quitted the contest, without leaving 
behind ber as much of her torn mantle 
as would envelope the limls of those 
antagonists by whom she became 
subdued. It would be no uninterest- 
ing subject for your pages to ascer- 
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tain how the shreds, the fringe, and 
the tatiers of this mantle have been 
preserved, and carefully sewed iuto 
the ‘ solemn stoic’ of almost every 
religious institrtion. “the errogonce 
of the priesthood; the iimpiicit coufi- 
dence of the laity ; the prescribed pale 
of salvation; tie dogmata of belief; 
absolution for offences, audi passports 
to salvation, are ali found as satellites, 
affording their lesser influences to 
every planetary church in the re- 
formed hemisphere of Christendom. 
Is it the weakuess of humanity, the 
indolence of habit, or the feeble pro 
gress of knowledge, that inclines all 
to be desirous of some staff to lean 
npou, when the crook of St. Peter is 
wrested from their support : 

If it be not too severe to identify 
the history of sacred fiction, and that 
of church establishmeuts together, | 
beg your indulgence whilst [| just 
mention a few instances, by which 
the above remarks will be corrobo- 
rated. And should any of your Cor 
respondents favour your readers with 
a history of religious fiction, the hints 
for such aun undertaking now sug- 
gested, are capable of considerable 
addition, as well as great amplifica- 
tion. 

Our national church, the achieve- 
ment of so much effort, and the boast 
of many centuries, will be found, like 
her Metropolitan Temple, a very ex- 
uct copy of her great prototype, St. 
Peter's at Rome. Her supreme head, 
her legislative authority, articles of 
faith, (even the Athanasian!) punish- 
ment of heterodoxy, and hierarchical 
jurisdiction, varying the shadowy ef- 
fect a little, leave the lineaments of 
her great parent entire. Add to this 
the politico-religious fiction of the 
indispensable union of church and 
state, the equally convenient one of 
interpreting Scripture by the Prayer- 
Book, as by “ law set forth,” and the 
domination of the civil over every 
higher authority is complete. 

‘he Unitas Fratrum boast their unin- 
terrupted ordination from the apostolic 
times, and the visible guidance of their 
affairs, by the second person of the 
Trinity. The key of Paradise is ap- 
pended to the observance of their ri- 
tual, and happiness here and hereafter 
secured, by living and dying in the 
close connexion of the society. The 
Methodist finds his security in being 


 / 
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“hought with a price;” the Calvinist 
erects his pentagonal tower, immove. 
ably fixed upon five points, by which 
he, like those of old, endeavours to 
reach unto heaven. 

W hat shall we say to the impugners 
of infiut baptism Is liot immersion 
with them the “ Cretan ditany,” able 
to staunch, like the wound of Cneas, 
every issue by which life ebbs away? 
ludeed, Mr. Editor, your pages hardly 
yet dry from the impression of this 
subject, but too readily evince hew 
closely the alloy of au external coat- 
ng, sticks to the pure ingot of superior 
intelligence, 

Should those discoveries which 
Newton predicted, ever be realized, 
When he auticipated greater improve- 
ments m the moral world, than had 
then taken place in the natural, with 
what fading tsignifigance the dis- 
tinctions of party will melt away! 
Amongst some of the probable advan- 
tages that will then be disclosed, the 
following suggestions may, perhaps, 
be included. That had it not been 
for the Passover, we should never 
have known the Eucharist: had there 
been no feasting at the conclusion of 
the Jewish sacrifices, we should not 
have had those in the primitive church 
denominated love-feasts: had there 
been no circumcision, no witness to 
the deed, no designation of the child 
by a name perpetuated in the tribe; 
“They said unto her, there is none of 
thy kindred that is named with thus 
name: had there been no “ passing 
through fire to Moloch,” no dedica 
tion of children to the protection of 4 
favourite idol, no ‘ baptism for the 
dead ;” is it not equally presumptive, 
that no injunctions would have bees 
recorded respecting the baptism ¢! 
Christian proselytes? Names wou 
never have been considered otherwise 
than as appropriate appellations, # 
they were in Homer's time: 





“© Say what the name you bore 

Imposed by parents in the natal hour ; 

For from the natal honr, distinctive names 

One common right, the great and lowly 
claims.”” 


Perhaps, the “ vantage ground of 
our present information will hereafter 
become more fully mauifested, 
will appear that Christianity , 
the best in the meridian of know/eeg"> 
that the church has the accum 


and it 





certainty of the past, the evidence of 
testimony, and the assurance of histo- 
rical facts, for its present security ; that 
in consequence of this ripeness in years, 
the phraseology of tts infancy may How 
be found extremely inadequate, if not 
quite obsolete. ‘The terms faith, Jus- 
tification, sanctification, redemption, 
&e., will then descend to that oblivion 
to which the ten thousand volumes of 
controversy they have occasioned, are 
already gone. 

It may then, perhaps, be apparent, 
that the fountain of our inestimable 
religion was as strictly Judean as 


* Silua's brook that flow'd 
Fast by the oracle of God :”’ 


and that the Christian Church was 
swathed in Judean bandages: it was 
afterwards papped and nursed by the 
Gnostic and Platonic philosophy ad- 
ministered to it by the mistaken offi- 
ciousness of the fathers ; the fair pro- 
mise of its youth was blighted now 
by internal disorder, and now by ex- 
ternal opposition: its manhooc was 
disguised, and its strength crippled 
by that foster-mother, the mother of 
harlotry and fiction, who reared her 
throne on the seven hills of the eternal 
city: destined for immortality, the 
enchanted net work that enveloped 
its limbs is burst asunder. We now 
view its *“ lineaments divine,” and 
contemplate its stature emancipated 
from the thraldom of ignorance and 
bigotry. Henceforth, our song may 
be that of the Psalmist, “ Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
lifted up, ye everlasting doors, that 

the King of glory may come in.” 

W. H. 
— 
Sir, July 17, 1818. 
NE of your early volumes con- 
tains the character of Henry 
VIillth. as given by Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, in the Preface to his History. 
le says, and offers proof for the asser- 
lon, that “ if all the pictures and 
patterns of a merciless prince were lost 
in the world, they might all again be 
painted to the life, out of the story of 
this king.” [Mon. Repos. VII. 40.) 
Such was our first Defender of the 
faith, and so forth. 

There is a story, very likely to be 
true, so far as his (Henry's) own con- 
duct is concerped, but which I do 
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not remember to have seen, except in 
the work from whence | now quote 
it, “ The Memoirs of Sir James 
Melvil,” a favourite courtier of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, first published from 
his MSs. in 1688. He passed through 
Mugland, from France, in his way to 
Scotland, when “ Queen Llizabeth 
was lately come to the crown;” and 
‘at Newcastle, he fell in company 
with an Linglishman, who was one 
of the gentlemen of the Queen's bed- 
chamber; a man well skilled in the 
mathematics, necromaucy, astrology, 
and was also a good geographer, who 
had been sent by the Council of En- 
gland to the borders, to draw a map 
of such lauds as lie between England 
and Scotland.” Sir J. Melvil adds, 

“The Englishman and | by the way 
entered into great familiarity, so that 
he shewed me suidry secrets of the 
country and of the court. Among 
other things he told me, that King 
Henry VIII. had, in’ his life-time, 
been so curious as to inquire at men 
called diviners or necromaucers, what 
should become of his sou, King Id- 
ward VI. and of his two daughters, 
Mary and Elizabeth: that answer 
was made unto him again, that Ed- 
ward should die, having few days and 
no succession; and that his two 
daughters should the one succeed the 
other: that Mary, his eldest daughter, 
should marry a Spaniard, and that 
way bring in many strangers to En- 
gland; which would occasion great 
strife and altercation: that Elizabeth 
should reign after her, who should mar- 
ry either a Scottishman or a Freneh- 
man. Whereupon the king caused 
to give poison to both his daughters ; 
but because this had not the effect he 
desired, (for they, having suspected 
poison, had taken remedies, ) he caused 
to proclaim them both bastards.” 

t is then stated, that Queeu Mary, 
“to be revenged upon her father, 
caused secretly, in the night, to take 
up her father's bones and burn them,” 
Sir J. Melvil adds, “ This the honest 
gentleman affirmed to be truth, though 
not known to many. He was a man 
of great gravity, about fifty years of 
age. When he came to London he 
shewed me great kindness, and made 
me a present of some books.” Me- 
moirs, Ed. 2, Edinburgh, 1735, pp. 


55, 50, 
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556 Request of Manuscript Sermons. 


Should any of your readers have 
met with any other authority for this 
story, or any remarks upon it, they 
will, | dare say, send them for your 


insertion. 
HISTORICUS. 
— 
Washfield, near Tiverton, 
Sir, June 6, 1818. 


HAVE been much gratified by 

observing, in the last Number of 
your excellent Work, [p. 304,] a sug- 
gestion by your Correspondent, who 
styles himself “ A Friend to the most 
Critical Examination, and most free 
Discussion of the Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity.” I sincerely hope, that the 
judicious advice he has given will 
meet the approbation, and obtain the 
contribution of many of our ministe- 
rial friends towards those small soci- 
cties who are unable to support a 
regular minister. 

Having, for the last fourteen months, 
undertaken the conducting of the ser- 
vices in the Unitarian Chapel at Ti- 
verton, opened in April 1817, (XII. 
$09,] and being engaged in an agri- 
cultural occupation, which necessarily 
requires a very considerable part of 
my time and attention during the 
week; | have, therefore, had but little 
leisure to transcribe many sermons, 
and have consequently been obliged 
chiefly to read from a printed copy. 

The observation your Correspondent 
states, as being “ too often made,” 
namely, “ we may as well stay at 
home and read a prtuted sermon, as 
yo to hear one read in public,” has 
struck me very forcibly, from my 
having more than once heard, that 
similar remarks have been made by 
persons who have occasionally at- 
tended the public worship at our 
chapel. 1, however, shall name a still 
stronger motive for wishing a plan of 
the kind to be accomplished. During 
the last winter half-year, I regularly 
delivered a Lord's day evening lecture, 
in addition to the two services of the 
day, and on these occasions, (with the 
exception, | believe, of three evenings, 
when I was unable to do so,) I read 
written manuscripts, compiled and 
transcribed by myself, and I invari- 
ably perceived, that | could command 
more attention from my hearers, and 
deliver them more both to their satis- 
faction as well as my own, than from 


i 


a printed copy. These lectures were 
principally confined to an explanation 
and vindication of those views of the 
gospel, which are maintained by the 
worshiper of the one God, even the 
Father alone; and by way of exciti 
more interest and attention amongst 
those who frequented them, | von. 
stantly, at the close of the service, 
made known the subject proposed for 
the following lecture, and | had reason 
to be assured that, on several occa. 
sions, some attended again from a 
desire to hear the subject given notice 
of, discussed ; and, | believe, | may 
with truth add, that a few went away 
less confident of the truth of their 
former opinions, and with their pre- 
judices against our principles removed. 
I purpose, should my life and health 
be preserved, and no more able per- 
son can be obtained, to undertake the 
evening lectures again the ensuing 
winter, to commence at Michaelmas; 
if, therefore, any of our ministerial 
friends should feel disposed to assist 
me by the loan of some manuscript 
sermons, written in long hand, 
will be most thankfully received, 
shall be carefully returned to them. 
I beg to add, that I shall be glad to 
receive them as soon as convenient, 
in order that I may arrange and cit- 
culate a list of the subjects prior to 
their commencement. [| also heg to 
state, that I have, for some time dw 
at the request of the society, admi- 
nistered the Lord's Supper at ! 
periods, from the Form of Dr. Priestley 
for Unitarian societies; I name 
should any of your readers, who may 
be similarly engaged with myself, e0- 
tertain uny scruples at doing it, to 
shew them a very humble precedent 
for aiding in overcoming their objec: 
tions thereto, as it is certainly mom 
desirable that it should be done fo 
every congregation, however small. 
Had I not already exc at i 
length I at first proposed 
servations should nial, ] should feel 
disposed to add some remarks 00 
most excellent plan of your Corre 
spondent, W. Whitfel » (P 1) 
for a list of the Unitarian places 
worship, which could not but 
ea and a to every 
friend to our eause. 
oe M. L. YEATES: 
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HE question of population and 

production, has been brought 
before the publicina powerful manner 
by Mr. Malthus, to whose work, 
«The Principles of Population and 
Production investigated, by George 
Purves, LL.D.” is an answer. But 
let it be understood where they agree, 
and how far the two great authors 
differ. On Mr. Malthus'’s two ra- 
tios, Dr. Purves replies, that the ratio 
of subsistence is purely fanciful, and 
in this there can be no ratio of in- 
crease. A field may be made, in a 
few years, to yield 9s much as it can 
do at any future time. In a newly 
vecupied country, instead of the in- 
crease of subsistence being as 1, 2, 3, 
4, it may, by extending cultivation, 
be made to increasé in any ratio, as 
1, 10, 100, &c. Of the increase of 
subsistence, therefore, there can be 
no ratio; but what is fundumental in 
the two systems, as they oppose each 
other is this: Mr. Malthus holds that 
popolation will alwavs rise to the level 
of snbsistence, and Dr. Purves holds, 
that subsistence will always rise to 
the level of population, as long as the 
earth can be made to yield additional 
subsistence, or until the earth be cul- 
tivated to its maximum. 

Dr. Purves contends, that no indi- 
vidual, or class of individuals, will 
raive more corn than they can dispose 
of to advantage ; that demand, there- 
fore, regulates cultivation, that de- 
mand is created by population, and 
that this is the reason why more sub- 
sstence is not raised, in countries 
which are very imperfectly cultivated. 
He does not deny that population may 
become excessive, but he contends 
that this can never be the case, as 
long as more subsistence could be 
raised, than is, in fect, raised. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Malihus, subsistence 
increases population; according to 
Dr. Purves, population increases sub- 
sistence, the earth being given as the 
supplier of subsistence by cultivation. 
Mr. Malthus holds, that Europe is too 

ulous, though it is vot sufficientls 
cu tivated ; Dr. Purves, that it is not 
sufficiently populous, otherwise it 
Would be better cultivated. Mr. Mal- 
thus contends, that an increased po- 
Pulation diminishes employment and 
Wages 7 Dr. Purves, that an increased 

lation increases employment and 
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Were we disposed to throw Dr. 
Purves'’s book into propositions, for 
the sake of brevity, which he does not 
do, we should say that he attempts to 
prove the following : 

1. That countries, the least peopled, 
according to their extent and capa- 
bility, the characters of the inhabi- 
tants being similar, are uniformly the 
poorest, the least employed, and have 
the fewest accommodations. 

2. That the wealth and accommo- 
dation of the inhabitants of every 
country, have ever increased with the 
increase of its people; and that this 
will ever be the case, until the earth 
is cultivated to its maximum, 

8. That at present no extensive 
country exists, which is cultivated up 
to its maximum or near it. 

4. That in every country where the 
population has declined, the people, 
iustead of becoming richer and better 
fed, have become poorer and worse 
fed. 

“ When Greek meets Greek, then 
comes the tug of war’—and we must 
say that Mr. Malthus and Dr. Purves 
are equally powerful, equally prepared 
to examine this question to the bot- 
tom. And it will be examined. Po- 
litical economy is undoubtedly the 
last-born of all the sciences, it is not 
a century old. But as it is the most 
important, and almost the only impor- 
tant science, (embracing all the in- 
terests of human nature,) it will now 
be examined with ten-fold zeal. Mr. 
Malthus has led the way, and pre- 
sently the ablest men in the country 
will enter the lists. Dr. Purves is one 
of these, for it is evident to us, that 
Mr. Gray and Dr. Purves are the 
same author; indeed the volume be- 
fore us is a mere application of the 
principles of “ Gray's Happiness of 
States.” Whois Mr. Gray? No other, 
we believe, than Dr. Purves. 

This book may be safely recommend 
to every reader of Malthus. Malthus 
seems to teach that all the vice and 
misery which is in the world, or ever 
has been in the world, since the com- 
mencement of authentic history, has 
avisen from the principle of popula- 
tion. Ur. Purves is of a quite opposite 
opinion ; holding, that vice and mi- 
sery uiost abound in thinly peopled 
countric... Tolland is the most po- 

ulous state in ra Russia is the 
east populous. Dr. Purves says, Hol- 
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land is the most virtuous and happy 
state in Europe, Russia one of the 
most miserable. And he contends, 
that this will ever hold good, until 
the earth is cultivated to its maxi- 
mum. <All this seems to be counte- 
nanced by facts, and Dr. Purves is the 
pupil of facts. tle does not deny that 
the maximum of the cultivation of the 
earth may come; what then is to be 
done ‘his he leaves, not Wishing 
to run into hypothesis, but to confine 
himself to facts 

The Christian religion seems to al- 
low the choice of marriage, but it 
enjoins tmdustry, care, sobriety and 
every effort for the support of a family. 
These aust never be separated. Every 
man ought to consider, that if he is 
permitted to marry, he is not per- 
mitted to be idle. ‘The question is, 
if all were to be thus virtuous, would 
the issue be still greater misery? Yes, 
says Mr. Malthus—No, says Dr. Pur- 
ves, at least not until the earth is cul- 
tivated to its maximum. And we 
believe and hope that this is true. 
Lndoubtedly those who live a life of 
virtuous celibacy areas respectable as 
the most exemplary amongst the mar- 
ried. Nature seems to give no privi- 
lege without a balancing trial. But 
nature can exhibit no spectacle more 
horrible, than a married man or wo- 
man not careful about a provision 
for a family. Sloth, intemperance, 
vanity, in married life, are most dread- 
ful crimes 

As to the question of cultivating 
the earth, that may be brought to its 
maximum now without much emigra- 
tion. A market is only wanted to 
spread cultivation every where. No 
matter whether this be foreign or do- 
mestic. Navigation is uniting all 
countries. Americaand England join, 
they are only divided by a distance of 
a fortnight’s sail. Presently the time 
of the passage will be still less. Every 
thing points out this as not only pos- 
sible, but certain. They say at Car- 
lisle, that the landing of King William 
was not known there, till the lapse 
ofa month after the event! Consider 
that the communication between Lon- 
don and Carlisle is now effected in 
forty-three hours. Population has 
done this. He who would understand, 
must read Malthus and Purves. 

Mr. Malthus says, that in animal 
nature, (if we leave man out of the 


~~ f 


case,) his principle is universally true, 
as all animals increase faster than sub- 
sistence. Dr. | Purves auswers, that 
the law of universal nature is, that 
one animal subsists upon another, and 
this law admitted, it is a contradiction 
in terms to say that animals inereay 
faster than subsistence, because their 
increase is to each other the increay 
of subsistence. This answer is cer. 
tainly complete, and if Mr. Malthus 
could not see this, it may be hoped 
that he is equally blind, as to many 
of the other parts of his gloomy and 
horrible system. 

The great question is, can any de- 
gree of comfort and morality be made 
to unite in the system of nature, ay far 
as man is concerned? Mr. Malthus's 
system renders this impossible; Dr. 
Purves’ system affirms its possibility, 
until the earth is cultivated to its 
maximum. Not till then can it be 
necessary for man to destroy or de- 
vour man, for want of necessary sub- 
sistence, nor on the other hand to 
deny the rite of marriage, without the 
existence of which Mr. Malthus af- 
firms that life would at best be “a 
dreary blank.” 

Of all subjects, let it be repeated, 
this is the most important, and Dr. 
Purves seems to be the only man yet 
qualified to discuss this subject with 
Mr. Malthus; he is, therefore, agaia 
recommended to the attention of the 
reader. 

It is evident, that the system of Mr. 
Malthus makes marriage a crime, and 
the greatest of crimes, as, according to 
him, it is necessarily connected with 
starvation, misery and murder. Its 
improper to introduce religion unne 
cessarily into this subject; but if 
be revealed religion, forbidding mur 
der, and if marriage leads directly to 
murder, why is that religion silent ob 
this head? Moses was married, © 
did not prohibit it. The Christas 
religion originated in one of the a 
populous regions of the earth * 
time, for Judea contained three oF our 
millions of inhabitants, though it 908 
dves not contain three thousand, #& 
cording to Volney, and yet marriage 
is permitted by this romysag Mr. 

The fair conclusion 15, oa 
Malthus is either wiser OF ayy > 
mane than either Moses 
Christ, or that, if he be less wae 
less humane, his system 1s €F 
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Whatever weight there be in this 
consideration, to those who think that 
-eyealed religion has any evidence, it 

must have some weight 

A. R. 

— a ~ 
Sir, Swakeleys, July 17, 1818 
KNOW not whether | ought to feel 
surprised at the reception which 
my well-meant, however questionable, 
project of a comprehensive, because 
fully scriptural form and place of wor- 
ship [p. 122, ] seems to have reccived 
from the Unitarian public. An as- 
surance of our own absolute infallibi- 
lity, and a disposition to anathematize 
in some degree or other all who differ 
from us in opinion, are perhaps infir- 
mities of which many more theologians 
are guilty than conscious, Assuredly, 
let the image fall from Jupiter, and 
what model so pure or perfect as that 
we placed last in our own dear little 
inch-wide sacristy? ‘The Trinitarian 
not content with his mysterious modi- 
fication of au incomprehensible Being, 
must proceed to counting each on his 
fingers, and then call upon the whole 
world at the peril of their immortal 
part, to fall down and worship before 
the idol, which his licentious imagina- 
tion has set up, arrayed in all its 
fantastic and unaceredited lineaments. 
The Unitarian in a too kindred spirit, 
hesitates not to cry out as well as 
fasten idolatry on the man who un- 
derstands the term “ Lord” as ap- 
plied to Christ by an apostle in any 
other sense than that which he has 
been pleased to attach to it, in cor- 
respoudence with his most deliberate 
and conscientious convictions, All 
this ishuman nature, | admit, but is 
it, let me ask, genuine Christian phi- 
losoph y * Or if in our own closets, 
itbe both, is it so every where or any 
where else? And even there, for my 
part, | am not ashamed to avow— 
honest haply in my own eyes, wrong 
most certainly in every pair beside, is a 
‘emtiment, an impression, worth a 
thousand times all the best dogmatism 
ofthe most conscientious bigotry. But 
the merit of an erring conviction, 
and exclusive rectitude of judgment 
be what they may, must they be 
always acted up to and followed out 
to their every legitimate consequence ? 
ust every man construe his Bible 
Precisely as | do, before 1 can consent 
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to kneel down with hiny under the 


same roof? ‘To myself, at least, must 
every sanctuary but one be a house of 
Rimmon? Then, beyond all doubt, 


instead of there being at no very re 
mote period of time one house of 
prayer for all the nations, must Chris- 
tian temples be ever as multitudinous 
as Christian sects, and while only one 
Jerusalem should long ere this have 
existed on the globe, shall not every 
little precinct of each land teem for 
avewithits Gerizims? Osad, shameful 
prospect, forthe Christian world! Was 
it for a consummation like this, that 
“the Logoscame unto hisown,’ saluted 
us as brethren, proclaimed himself our 
only Master, taught us to beheve in a 
common Saviour, and enjoined us to 
adore a common Father and a common 
Gop!!! And that a happier vision 
has never yet, for ages past, not 
been realized, may not more of us 
than may be willing to eriminate our- 
selves, have been verily most guilty > 
The precepts of the Son of God on 
this single point of worship are 
scarcely to be tortured by ingenuity 
into matters of “ doubtful disputa- 
tion.” ‘The good mode of an apostle's 
worship is a simple matter of fact 
that must be accessible alike to every 
reader of his Bible. But now, if a 
believer in this doctrine is to deter- 
mine in spite of them how they could 
not have worshiped, aud a believer 
in that is to conjecture how they could 
not but have uniformly worshiped— 
if to some palpable practice as an 
actual occurrence, one interpreter of 
the sacred oracle is to oppose his con- 
struction, and to an unimpeachably 
authenticated system, another, his in- 
ference—if here a corollary is to be 
added because it is become necessary 
to my faith, and there a doctrine to be 
questioned because it is opposed to 
your reason—farewell, doubtless all 
hope of unanimity, all approximation 
to concord. Yet, oh! amidst the in- 
terminable Aceldama of controversy, 
shall never then one little basis peer 
big enough to rear upon it any but a 
sectarian temple to Jehovah? Alas! 
alas! must not the understanding be 
less at fault than the heart, when 
scarcely two disciples at their Master's 
feet alone can meet together in a sanc- 
tuary dedicated to concord as well as 
truth? Shall Athanasius daily con- 
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gregate his motley thousands and tens 
of thousands to the unhallowed tink- 
ling of an unscriptural phraseology, 
and Christ still importune in vain that 
more than two or three should be 
gathered together in his name to wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth, 
lest haply here snd there a Jouder 
hosaunah than to some Pharisee may 
scem meet, should mingle with the 
unanimous diapason of the hallelujah ? 
Shall | be for ever scandalized at my 
better-informed or more erring bro- 
ther’s homage to the Sou, because | 
cannot haply join with him in an oc- 
casional petition to that intercessor at 
God's right-hand, who is able, accord- 
ing to my creed, uo less than his own, 
to save to the uttermost all who come 
unto the Father through him? Nay, 
let the Trinitarian, content to confine 
his antibiblical, however orthodox, 
aspirations to his private oratory, so 
far only concur with meas to worship 
God in the spirit, through his Son our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and shall 1 feel 
the profanation of his presence, be- 
cause aware that he cannot recognize 
in the ** one Lord” of us both a mere 
man, or though he cannot forbear con- 
scientiously even to explain away his 
admitted inferiority to the Father? 
Let us differ as men, but pray toge- 
ther as Christians. And with our 
Bibles in our hands, and a spirit of 
evangelical unity at our hearts, would 
it be so impracticable to devise a form 
of prayer, which, while it offended 
none but those with whom the lan- 
guage of that book was not as oracular 
as its contents, should comprehend 
all who did not prefer hypothesis to 
narrative, the inferences of their own 
prurient imaginations to the ipse dizit 
of an apostle, and the established 
usage of the primeval church, as 
evidenced by its only authentic docu- 
ments in the day of its heavenly 
Founder and his contemporary mis- 
sionaries? Surely so noble an expe- 
riment were worth at least the hazard 
of a failure ; and to secure its probable 
success, Whit more were necessary 
than to confide its execution to men 
who were vot so Ligoted to their own 
construction of an, part of the sacred 
record, as unnecessarily to preclude 
that of eu) other * Bible ouly” Chris- 
Han—who for a grand purpose would 
be well pleased for once to merge the 


nf 


ae Wr ery in the fellow-diseiple, 
one (so but Christ Were preached jot 
m pretence but honesty, not in the 
words which man's wisdom or fool. 
ishness might teach, but in thos 
which the Holy Spirit has taught , 
to study for a season truth at the hps 
of charity, and seek future unanimity 
in the bosom of present variety of 
opinion? Could, indeed, a strictly 
scriptural church long want a strictly 
scriptural liturgy? But in the mea 
lime take only that of the established 
sect in this country, and divest it of 
its traditional deformities—and why 
should conscience so peremptorily re- 
quire of any worshiper of ‘the Most 
Highest in and through Christ Jesus, 
that he tolerate at his elbow no other 
creed than the last he made his own, 
though that creed! no less than his own 
religiously abjures every vocabulary 
save that of the Lible, and imtroduces 
nothing but what can equally plead 
totidem verbis, the litera seripta of 
some portion of that book in its apo- 
logy? Why, for instance, must not 
he who had only the name of Chnst 
“called upon himself,” endure to 
hear as honest an inquirer as himself 
into the meaning of eVery scriptural 
phrase, “ invoke that name” with 
the protomartyr, pray to it with Paul, 
or even apostrophize it with Thomas’ 
Could two such men love as brethren, 
only with a middle wall of partifion 
between their devotions? Forsooth, 
might not two such men become al! 
the better in point of faith, for having 
become all the better in point of 
charity? Might not either listen tll 
he learnt, and learn till he obeyed’ 
Who knows how soon idolatry might 
to the one assume the form of subor 
dinate homage, or blasphemy, to the 
other, pat on the semblance of a purer 
‘Theism >? Who shall say that a cor 
gregation formed upon this rarer 
plan might not one day chance to 
of one mind, and that mind the 
of Christ? Halcyon hour! a 
thought of thee how much does a 
crustean spirit lose of its et 
tionable charm; how almost wo 
rigid consciontionsness Hadl abate 
its most h:llowed dignity > 
But would such a place — 
be Unitarian? ‘Pon honour, 
not, aud to be candid with my 4 at 
care not. I will go astep 
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venture to guess that it would be neither 
Trinitarian, vor Arian, nor Socinian. 
Well, and what then ? ‘The first ques- 
tion with your Correspondent, what- 
ever it may be with any of your 
readers, is, would it be a place of 
worship in which the Christ might 
haply be found “in the midst,” and 
his apostles, could they again appear 
on earth, pour forth their prayer and 
praise in all but vernacular language : 
the second, which he now repeats, 
what patronage might be looked for 
from the “ Bible only” Unitarian ? 
J.T. CLARKE. 
— 

SiR, Sept. 12, 1818. 

N your last Number, page 489, a 

Correspondent, (R. LC.) has ad- 
veried to a note of mine in the trans- 
lation of the Racovian Catechism, 
p.7,) with the view of introducing 
an inquiry concerning Mr. Farmer's 
belief as to the existence and person- 
ality of the Devil. In that note it was 
by no means my intention to place Mr. 
Simpson's Essay, and Mr. Farmer's 
two works, there referred to, on the 
same footing, or to intimate that they 
went the same length, in the discus- 
sion of the subject in connexion with 
which they are named. ‘The note re- 
lates to the existence of the Devil, and 
to the powers usually ascribed to him ; 
and Mr. Simpson's Essay is referred 
to as comprising an able diseussion of 
both these points. But Mr. Farmer's 
publications were meant to be recom- 
mended to the reader’s notice, as ex- 
hibiting an able elucidation of the 
question, chiefly or solely as it related 
to the second point. This distinction 
has not certainly been marked as it 
ought to have been. 

Itis, | apprehend, no difficult matter 
to ascertain how far Mr. Farmer, in the 
two publications mentioned in the note, 
meant to commit, or actually has com- 
mitted himself on these questions. In 
detther of those treatises has he ex- 
plicitly avowed his disbelief of the 
existence and personality ofthe Devil. 
On the contrary, whenever his subject 
led him to mention the name, he always 
mtroduces it in precisely the same way 
% the firmest believer iv bis personal 
existeuce would do; never in a single 
iastance, as far as ( can recollect, ac- 
companying it with any doubt or 

uspicion of his being the mere crea- 
on of the famcy. ite appears to me, 
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therefore, to have left this part of the 
question untouched, and to have con- 
fined himself to the task of proving, 
that the Devil is not invested with 
the powers which are commonly as- 
cribed to him, that he is not able to 
work miracles, and can exert no in- 
fluence over the human mind and 
conduct, 

There is certaialy a difficulty in con- 
ceiving how Mr. Farmer, writing as 
he has done on this subject, or how 
any of his readers who admitted the 
force of his observations, could believe 
in the existence and personality of the 
Devil—because thus stripped of his 
essential attributes, he would neces- 
sarily, one would suppose, cease to be, 
at least in their estimation. The im- 
pression made by Mr, Farmer's writ- 
ings upon his contemporaries, was 
precisely of this kind. He was gene- 
rally considered as having relinquished 
all belief in the Devil, and several 


jokes passed current in consequence, 


in connexion with his name. 

One of Mr. Farmer's opponents, on 
the ground, I conceive, of this impres- 
sion, rather than from any direct evi- 
dence, has charged him with this 
auti-diabolic faith; and this charge 
drew from Mr. Farmer the most ex- 
plicit declaration in reference to iis 
belief, which he has perhaps any where 
committed to the press, and which I 
shall here transcribe, in complhance 
with the wish of your Correspondent. 
The passage occurs in his “ Letters to 
the Rev. Dr. Worthington,” published 
in 1778. “ T cannot conclude this 
letter,” remarks Mr. Farmer, p. 81, 
“ without observing farther, that from 
the principle here contended for, viz. 
* that possessions were referred to hu- 
mab spirits,’ it cannot be inferred that 
I deny the existence of fallen angels, 
much less that I deny the existence of 
human souls in a state of separation 
from the body. You are pleased to 
tell the world ‘ that I have made short 
work with the Devil and his angels, 
and have done more than all the ex- 
orcists put together ever pretended to; 
that | have laid the Devil and all other 
evil spirits, banished them out of the 
world, and m a manner destroyed 
their very existence. ‘There may be 
much wit, but indeed, Sir, there is no 
truth in this language. | have never 
denied, nor could 1, without great 
absurdity, take apon me to deny, the 
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existence of evil spirits originally of a 
rank superior to mankind, And as 
we are ignorant of the laws of the 
spiritual world, it would be great 
presumption to take upon us to deter- 
mine the sphere of their operation. 
That they have no dominion over the 
natural world, which ts governed by 
fixed and invariable laws, is a truth 
attested in the amplest manner by 
reason, by revelation, and by our own 
experience. But the question is, 
whether possessions are referred to 
fallen angels or to human spirits. ‘To 
say they are referred to the latter, is 
by no means to banish the former out 
of the world. [| do not remember 
that Mede, or Sykes, or Lardner, were 
ever charged with, or even suspected 
of what you impute to me, and what 
you might, upon the same grounds, 
have imputed to them.” 
THOMAS REEFS. 
a 
Sir, Norwich, Sept. 6. 1818. 

AM one of those who, though 

believing in the doctrine of final 
restitution, admit it only on the 
ground of inference derived from those 
views of the nature of the gospel and 
of the character of God, which are 
contained in the Scriptures, That 
the doctrine is expressly and design- 
edly inculeated in any one passage of 
the Old or New Testament, does not 
appear to me ever to have been satis- 
factorily made out. Nevertheless, it 
seems to be capable of very strong 
proof from induction, and by your 
leave | will briefly state a few of the 
considerations from which | think it 
may be fairly deduced. 

1. The word gospel signifies glad 
tidings, good news. I suppose it will 
be allowed that the language of Scrip- 
ture is employed for better purposes 
than to deceive or mislead ; and though 
when figurative language is used, we 
are to beware of a literal interpreta- 
tion, yet where the language is plain 
and literal, where the expression is 
such as to convey only one idea, one 
sentiment, and which cannot possibly 
be construed into a metaphor, it is 
right to understand it agreeably to its 
common accepted signification. Now, 
if Christianity be a message of good 
hews, strictly and properly so called, 
is it possible that it can at the same 
time be the bearer of intelligence, 
which throws all its good tidings com. 


Ne 


pletely into the shade? If it had bee 
the medium of communicating to map. 
kind the eternal condemnation of the 
great mass to everlasting, irremediabh 
woe, would it, could it have been cha. 
racterized as the gospel ? 

2. Inthe New Testament Christ js 
uniformly represented in the character 
of a conqueror, as conqueror over 
death and the grave, vice and error, 
pain and sorrow. Satan, the adver. 
sary of all that is good, ts described as 
bathed, overthrown, completely sub- 
dued, Christ leads captivity captive, 
subjects all things to himself, and re- 
signs up the kingdom to God the 
Father, who becomes all in all. This 
is not an incidental nor an accidental 
representation of Christianity, but it 
enters into the very spirit and inten. 
tion of the gospel. Now, if the ma- 
jority of mankind are to be everlast- 
ingly miserable, (which must be the 
case if the wicked are to undergo ever- 
lasting punishment, for I fear the most 
benevolent mind will be obhged to 
rank the greater part of mankind in 
this class,) if the great mass of human 
beings are to be subject to eterna 
misery, how is this to be reconciled 
with the Scripture account of Christ's 
kingdom? — Ifsin and pain and sorrow 
are to have an everlasting existence, 
and to number among their victims 
the far larger part of mankind, then 
Satan, the power of evil, is the con- 
queror, and not the Captain of our 
salvation: Christ is the subdued com- 
batant, Christ the baffled warrior, 
Christ the beaten antagonist. The 
whole order is reversed, the whole 
scene is changed, the dominion of evil 
is confirmed, the reign of misery 
established, the empire of sin Is eX 
tended and perpetuated. But this 
belies the authority of Scripture: this 
is repugnant not merely to the letter, 
but to the whole character of the 
gospel. ‘This notion, therefore, | must 
reject; and rejecting this, | must admit 
that death will be destroyed, that sin 
will be overthrown, that vice will be 
subdued, that misery wll have an ene 
This appears to me to be the direct 

and necessary consequence of the na 
ture and character of the Christiae 
revelation. 

8. The character of God, the wt 
scription which is given of his 
ness aud mercy throughout 
Testaments, warrants the conclusiot 













that all things will issue well, that 
all human beings will eventually be 
happy. The language of metaphor 
seems to be alinost exhausted by the 
sacred writers, to convey to our minds 
the most beautiful and touching images 
of the Divine goodness. tle ts our 
Father, He is love itself He delights th 
todo us good; He preserves us as the 
apple of his eye; He is a strength to 
the poor, a strength to the needy, a 
refuge from the storm, and a shadow 
from the heat. For what purpose now 
is all this language used ? In mockery 
and in sport?) Impossible—it must be 
meant to couvey to our minds the 
truths of which it is plainly and for- 
cibly descriptive. If other notions of 
God had been designed, why had not 
ather terms been used? W hy adopt 
the strongest possible language the 
other way? But no one denies, it 
may be said, that God is iufinitely 
good and infinitely merciful; not in 
words itis true. In the face of the 
Scriptures no man can be fool enough 
to say literally and directly that God 
is cruel, that God is unjust, that God 
wtyrannical; but yet men have not 
been afraid of attributing conduct to 
God which is cruel, which és unjust, 
which ts tyrannical. Words are, or 
ought to be, the signs of ideas. In 
any transaction between man and 
man, if language were used by one 
party in a sense not understood by 
the other, or in a sense different from 
that in common use, and so were the 
means of deceiving him, it would be 
regarded as an act of treachery and 
fraud. ; 
[am told of such a man, that he is 
a kind, indulgent, affectionate parent ; 
of course 1 expect to discover in his 
behaviour clear indications of his kind- 
ness and affection; but | witness in 
his actions the reverse of all this; I 
see him exercising towards his chil- 
dren the greatest rigour and cruelty. 
Am I then to be imposed upon by 
mere words? No, words will weigh 
nothing with me against facts; my 
judgment is decided not by what has 
been said, but by what is done; and 
though the language of flattery may 
tull be addressed to him, though he 
may still be called a kind and affec- 
tionate parent, 1 set him down in 
my own mind as a monster, and a dis- 
to the nature which he bears. 
ow apply this reasoning to the cha- 
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racter of God. He is described mi 
Scripture not only as the best, but as 
the mercifullest of Beings, as the lover 
of souls, as one to whom judgment is 
a strange work, as a tender parent 
giving good things to his children who 
usk him for them, as mourning over 
the absence of his disobedient and 
wandering child, and then, when he 
sees him coming towards him weep- 
mg and penitent, eager to receive him 
back to his love; and yet, notwith- 
standing all this, some men would 
persuade us that for the errors of this 
short life, the great mass of mankind 
are to be doomed to excruciating, un- 
interrupted, everlasting torments. In- 
credible, impossible! Livery particle 
of reason within us becomes vocal and 
exclaims agaist it; every feeling of 
the heart rises up in indignation, and 
cries out, it cannot be, for then God 
would be cruel, for then God would 
be unjust. It is therefore false. God 
is faithful and cannot deny himself. 
In this way it is that I deduce the 
great and important doctrine of the 
final salvation or restitution of all 
mankind. Whatever previous suf- 
ferings the sinner may undergo, how- 
ever long and dreadfully severe they 
may be, still if the Scripture account 
of Christ's kingdom and of the cha- 
racter of God be correct, if language 
be not employed to deceive us, the 
time will come when these sufferings 
shall have an end, and one magnificent 
scene of virtue and of happiness be 
unfolded to our view. 

But how, it may be asked, does this 
conclusion accord with the state of 
things as actually existing before our 
eyes? Here are pains and evils and 
sufferings, here justice does not always 
triumph, vor truth always succeed. 
Often does piety mourn in secret and 
virtue bleed in public. Why then do 
you not conclude from this appoint- 
meut of Providence, that God is not 
infinitely good and merciful? For 
this plain, obvious reason—that here 
we see only a part, and but a very 
small part of the field of Providence. 
If we could see the whole, the whole 
we should pronounce to be good; the 
end would justify the means, tempo- 
rary evil would be absorbed in eternal 
good. ‘The eye which now sees 
through a glass darkly, cleansed of its 
earthly film, and with its powers of 
vision strengthened and enlarged to 
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look through the universe of God, 
would then be able to trace the order 
and harmony of the whole, would 
perceive light bursting forth from the 
midst of darkness, and form and beauty 
springing out ofchaos, and trath rising 
up from the ashes of error, and igno- 
rance giving way to knowledge, and 
sorrow brightening into joy. ‘The use 
of those evils that now seem to sully 
and overcloud the works of God will 
then be perceived, aud his wisdom 
and his goodness shine forth gloriously 
and resplendently, like the noon-day 
sun after siruggling with the mists 
and clouds of the morning. But in 
the other case, ¢. e. in the case of ever- 
lasting punishment, the end is misery, 
the result is bad—it is a cloud which 
will never be dispersed, a mght upon 
which no morning will ever dawn. 
According to this notion, punishment 
is not used as an instrument, as a 
means, as a step to something higher 
and better, but is itself the conclusion 
and the consummation, “ the be all aud 
the end all.” ‘The two cases, there- 
fore, are not parallel, or rather they 
are directly the reverse. ‘The actions 
of God are to be judged of not singly 
and apart from one another, because 
they are all mutually dependent and 
closely linked together from the first 
to the last. ‘There is not one loose or 
independent link, but every one is 
connected with the rest throughout 
the vast and mighty chain; and if this 
mighty chain could be extended out 
before us, we should see it going on 
from good to better, and better still 
in endless progression. It is the lan- 
guage of reason, it is the dictate of 
philosophy, it is the creed of piety, 
that the pains and evils of this life are 
not ordained for their own sakes, but 
are ninisterial to better things, subor- 
dinate to higher purposes. “ Our 
present afflictions will work out for 
us a far more exceeding, even an 
eternal weight of glory ;"—this is the 
reason of their ordination and this is 
their justification. The conduct of 
God in their appointment, so far from 
furnishing any evidence against the 
doctrine of the final happiness of all 
men, does by analogy establish and 
confirm it. It furnishes at the same 
tme both a proof and an illustration. 
The sufferings of this world are 
+ aera to future and greater good. 
tewed by themselves they are an 
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evil, viewed in their consequences 
aud they are a blessing. They will 
be absorbed in the happiness which 
they create ;—analogous to this is the 
ordination of future punishment, It 
is appointed with a view to the cor. 
rection of evil and to the production 
of final good. This, as in the other 
case, is the recson of its appoiatment 
and the ground of its justification, 
Future punishment is not in itself a 
distinct, separate line of divine opera- 
tions, but is only a link in the endless 
chain of causes and effects, acting in 
subordination to nobler ends and tend- 
ing to everlasting happiness. Glori- 
ous, delightful consummation ! Heart- 
swelling, soul-cheering, blessed anti- 
cipation! When all evil shall be 
destroyed, when pain shall cease, 
when Christ shall deliver up the 
kingdom to God, even his Father, 
having put all things under his feet, 
aud subdued all things to himself, 
when the shouts of victory over death 
and the grave shall be echoed by 
every mouth from ove end of heaven 
to the other, when every soul shall 
bend before the throne of the Majesty 
on high, and “ God shall be all in all.” 


THOMAS MADGE. 
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Sir, Bristol, Sept. 6, 1818. 
N your Repository for last month, 
[p. 489,] Mr. Joseph Lamb ob- 

serves, in answer to an inquiry of 
Brevis, [XIIl. $2,] concerning the 
author of * Stonehouse’s work on 
Universal Restitution,” that he was 
“not *the Rey. Sir James Stonehouse, 
Bart., the friend of the late Mr. Her- 
vey.” [believe this is correct. The 
following | have extracted from 4 
pamphlet, entitled “ Pre-extstence of 
Souls and Universal Restitution, cov- 
sidered as Scripture Doctrines, €X- 
tracted from the Minutes and Corre 
spondence of Burnham Nociety, 
County of Somerset,” and it is at your 
disposal. : 
G. S. BROMHEAD. 

“« Universal Restitution, considered 
as a Scripture doctrine, was first de- 
bated between the years 1720 
1735, by a society of twelve young 
collegians of Oxford, emphatically 
called the Holy Club. Jobe Wesley 
was tutor, and, of course, pr 
this society ; and he, with hs brates 
Charles, a Mr. Morgan, and one 
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two others, supported the merit of 
works. George Whitfield and James 
Hervey, (author of the Meditatious,) 
adopted the Calvinistic side of the 
question ; Messrs. Delamotte, Hall, 
Hutchins and Ingram trimmed aud 
became Moraviaus. The Rev. George 
Stonehouse, of Llungerford Park, (af- 
terward Sir George Stonehouse, of 
East Brent, in the county of Somerset, 
Baronet,) had been labouring to re- 
concile the different opinions of his 
fellow-collegians, till he stood aloue 
in support of his favourite tenet, viz. 
that Universal Restitution was a Scrip- 
ture doctrine; and as the arguments 
he used with his different opponents 
had ever prevailed, they severally 
promised, that if he would collect his 
thoughts together in a discourse upon 
that subject, it should receive a candid 
answer. 

“He married, in 1739, a daughter 
of Sir John Crisp, Bart., a niece and 
heiress of Sir Nicholas Crisp, Bart., 
with whom he had an elegaut seat at 
Darnford, near Blenheim, in Oxford- 
shire, which he left to go on his tra- 
vels, with the sole view of consulting 
the Syriac copies of the New Testa- 
ment, in the different libraries of Eu- 
rope, under the idea that our Lord 
delivered his discourses in Syriac, and 
notin Greek. He was on his travels 
twenty years, twelve of which he 
_— Germany, chiefly with Count 
Zinzendorf. During his peregriuation, 
he became such a proficient in the 
Syriac tongue, that he wrote a very 
copious grammar of that language ; 
and was so indefatigable in his scrip- 
tural studies, that he was able imme- 
diately, and without hesitation, to 
translate any passage in the Bible into 
thirteen different languages. 

“ He published his ‘ Universal Re- 
stitution a Scripture Doctrine,’ in 
1761. Although this book surprised 
the learned world, it was never an- 
swered. On a visit from Mr. Wesley, 
Mr. Stonehouse said, ‘ Ab, John, 
there are only you and | living out of 
ws" all.” W. * Better you had died 





* “This alluded to a Society who sat 


down to a sumptuous dinner at Oxford, on 
# gaudy day, which, by way of self-denial, 
was, at the motion of Mr. Wesley, left un- 
towehed by the whole company, amd’ sent 
' the prisoners in the Castle.”’ 
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too, George, before you had written 
your book, Ss. * l expected you 
had eaten up my book at a mouthful, 
Jobu; but neither you nor any of the 
rest, though you all engaged to do it, 
have answered a single paragraph of 
it.” W.* You must not think your 
book unanswerable on that account. 
lam able to answer it, but it would 
take up so much of my time, that I 
could not answer it to God. ‘This 
declaration so stung the author, as to 
put him upon writing Universal Re- 
stitution Vindicated: printed by 8. 
Farley, Bristol, 1773. 

“ Sir George Stonehouse, Bart., 
died 5th December, 1798, aud was 
buried at East Brent, Somerset, where 
he had purchased an estate of seven 
hundred pounds per annum, and re- 
sided upon it the last twenty years of 
his life. * 

“Some time before he died, he pre- 
sented the copy-right of all his works 
to the president of Burnham Society, 
with a view to being printed in an 
uniform edition, under his own in- 
spection, as his last thoughts; under- 
taking to correct, with his own hands, 
all those proofs which contained any 
Greek, Hebrew or Syriac elucidations. 
The following were the works pro- 
posed to be priuted by subscription, 
containing about 1200 pages : 

“1, Universal Restitution a Scrip- 
ture Doctrine, 468 pages, 5s. 1761. 

“2. Universal Restitution farther 
Defended, 148 pages, 2s. 1768. 

“ 3. Universal Restitution Vindi- 
cated against the Calvinists, 176 pages, 
2s. 1773. 

“ 4.4 Evangelical History Defended, 
in answer to Farmer's Inquiry, Is. 3d. 

“ 5. Apostolical Conceptions of 
God, in a Series of Letters, 180 pages, 
1786. 

“6G. A Second Part to the IJast 
Tract, 160 pages, 1787. 

“7, Various Miscellaneous Manu- 

* “ Mr. Stonehonse was presented to 
the Vicarage of Islington, in 1738, and 
resigned it 1741; the remon of which we 
find in the History of Canonbury, p. 51." 
[This would be a suitable extract for the 
Monthly Repository, which we beg leave 
to suggest to any of our readers. who 
may have the opportunity of furnishing it. 





Ep.) 
+ The Ist, 24, 3d and 4th, I have in 
My possession. G. 8. B. 
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scripts, explanatory of the chief*Con- 
troverted Points. 

“ Sir George Stonehouse, Bart., 
was a son of rancis Stonehouse, Esq., 
and grandson to Sir George Stone- 
house, of Hungerford Park, Bart., who 
died 24th February, 1737.” 

It appears from a note in the Burn- 
ham Soviety correspondence, that the 
Rev. Sir James Stonehouse, Bart., 
M. D., (noticed by Brevis,) enjoyed 
his title from after the death of Sir 
George Stonehouse, of East Brent, he 
having died without male issue. 

In this note there is a copious ge- 
nealogy of the family. 

—~— a. 
On Mr. Belsham's Censure of 
Mr. Robinson. 
(Continued from p. 441.) 
Sir, August 2, 1818. 

HOUGH Mr. Belsham’s words, 
referred to at the end of my 

last letter, were not misquoted by 
me, yet, | confess, they were miscon- 
ceived and misinterpreted. ** In vain 
did | seek for a single individual, 
who being the child of baptized pa- 
rents,” &c | understood the word 
baptized as being synonymous with 
Christian or believing, and in refer- 
ence to that sense of it, I had been 
perusing Mr. R.’s History: a great 
oversight unquestionably, and which, 
as it 1s entitled to blame, so it re- 
quires an apology ; though, I trust, 
it will not be inferred, that 1 did 
not know the different senses of the 
words. ‘The truth is, I read Mr. 
Belsham's words at a time when my 
mind was fully and very seriously 
occupied with other subjects; and, 
indeed, to those subjects I am now 
obliged to return. I must, therefore, 
beg your permission to let me defer 
sending the further observations, 
which I had been preparing on Mr. 
R.'s History, till a future opportunity. 
In the mean time, | ask leave to sub- 
mit to you the following few thoughts 
connected with the preceding obser- 
vations, and not inapplicable to what 
may hereafter follow. Mr. B., I per- 
ceive, pretty uniformly follows Mr. 
Wall's History of Infant Baptism ; and 
Mr. Wall's statement of the point 
referred to above shall be fairly and 
distinctly examined, when I am more 
. leisure. You will, therefore, please, 
Sir, to consider what now immedi- 
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ately follows, as a sort of postseript ta 
the preceding letter, or rath r, per: 
haps, as ap inte rloquium between that 
letter and the other which | propos 
to send. 

It may, probably, then, have been 
the wish of your Correspondent, Mr, 
Belsham, when looking for any oppost- 
tion to the early and prevailing prae- 
tice of Infant Baptism, to have met 
with disputes pro and cou, after the 
manner of modern controversies, and 
these, perhaps, lying i very ancient 
manuscripts. Mr. Robinson, it is 
true, makes no such appeals, Manu- 
scripts, indeed, going into those mat- 
ters, of the age, at least, when those 
disputes were, | apprehend, fit 
afloat, must have been more ancient 
probably than any known manuscript, 
Hebrew, Greek or Latin, even of the 
Old or New Testament. Nor shall | 
inquire what light may be thrown on 
this subject in ancient manuscripts 
that are known to exist, de Bapti- 
zandis, de Baptismis Parvulorum, de 
Hereticis Rebaptizandis, the many 
fragmenta, pro et con, de Anabap- 
tistis, contra Cainistas, contra Ma- 
nicheeos, contra Pelagium, and the 
like: though, perhaps, before we 
assert too much, it would not be un- 
reasonable to suppose we have mate 
a little search. If we make no search, 
we must be content with what pos- 
tive proofs can be produced, on one 
side or on the other, from printed 
books. Such proofs, ample enough 
for the purpose of induction, exhibited 
in ancient writings, and in primitive 
practice, are, in my humble — 
produced, as | may hope has appeart 
in a former letter, by Mr. Robinson. 

To say nothing at present of - 
apostolical writings, as we have hac 
occasion to allude to writings ane, 
if not quite, equal to them in — 
antiquity, it may not be improper - 
produce from them such passages # 
throw any light on this subject: 4 
as these works are in print, as "h 
as in manuscript, the amount of the 
evidence to be derived from them 
accessible to all. Ml 

To leave then, for the present, ied 
R., the first of these wrtungs allu 
to, is known by the name 
“Catholic Epistle of 5t Barna 
said to be the companion of St. 
The earliest and some of 








important wrilings (so deemed at least 
by many) of Christian antiquity, have 
been but of late discovery. ‘This 
ascribed to St. Barnabas was- tirst 
brought to light by Hugo Meuardus, 
amonk, in the middle of the sixteenth 


century, and, be ing recovered out of 


the dust and rubbish of an old library 
a monastery, was pot printed tll 
1645, at Paris. Since then it has 
been published, and, in England, in 
different forms. ‘There are but two 
assages in this Epistle which speak 
directly of baptism; but they are to 
our purpose, | think, both as to sub- 
iect and mode. ‘ Blessed are those,” 
says he, “ who having hoped in 
the cross, have descended into the 
water.” * And, again: “ We de- 
scend into the water full of sins and 
filth, and ascend bearing fruit,” &c. + 
It is unnecessary to notice what he 
says of baptism in a spiritual way : 
aud, that though he uses the word 
sprinkling elsewhere, yet it is for a 
purpose very different from baptism. 
That very passage which would, and, | 
think, has been so injudiciously hud- 
dled into this controversy, may be 
taken as adding considerable weight 
and force to the argument founded on 
the other two passages, and | should 
reckon it trifling to introduce it here. 
The next writing is, “The Shepherd 
of Hermas,"’ who also is said to have 
been contemporary with St. Paul. 
This was a long time only to be seen 
in Latin manuscripts, from which 
various editions in Latin were after- 
wards printed. Cotelerius first pub- 
lished it, in 1672, among the Patres 
Apostolici, with various insertions in 
Greek, collected from the Greek Fa- 
thers. Dr. Fell published it at Oxford, 
in 1724, without the Greek insertions; 
and there are other editions. Now 
there are, in this singular work, se- 
veral places where Infant Baptism 
Would naturally and almost of neces 
sity have been mentioned, hod it been 
practised at the time these visions 
were written; as, where the circum 
stances of his family, and particularly 
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of his sons, are so pointedly com- 
mented on, and in the vision that he 
has about the church, (under the si- 
militude of a tower founded on wa- 
ters,) and the persous that composed 
it, together with the discriminating 
reasons for receiving some persons 
aud rejecting others. Not the most 
distant allusion is made to an infant 
or babe: he speaks of some “ who 
have heard the word, desiring to be 
baptized in the name of the Lord,” 
&e.: * and when, in illustrating his 
figures, he alludes to baptism, he 
adopts language which implies im- 
mersion of the whole body, and which, 
of necessity, excludes babes and in- 
fants: “ ‘That seal is water into which 
men, obnoxious to death, descend ; 
but ascend, set apart to life,” | &e. 
which of necessity excludes infants. 
The figurative part of the vision, re- 
lating to baptism, is quoted by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, and so quoted by 
him as to comprehend the import of 
the whole passage. } 

The next writings among the Apos- 
tolical Fathers, are the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians, of St. Clement, (Ro- 
manus,) said also to be the Clement 
mentioned by St. Paul. The original 
Greek manuscript had been sleeping 
for many centuries in a library at 
Alexandria, and was first brought to 
light, and published by Patricius Ju- 
nius, in 1633. ‘There have been many 
editions published since, illustrated by 
the notes of learned men of different 
countries; and they appeared in Cote- 
lerius’s more splendid edition of the Pa- 
tres Apostolici, at Paris,in 1672. Inthe 
first L-pistle there is no notice taken 
of baptism, either infant or adult. In 
the second an allusion is once made to 
itin these words: “ But the Scripture 
also says in Ezekiel, ‘that if Noah 
and Job and Daniel should rise up, 
they shall not deliver their children tn 
captivity. But if such just men can- 
uot by their righteousness deliver their 
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* Ij «ant, qui verbum andierunt, vo- 
lentes baptizari in nomiue Domini, Lib, i. 
Vis. iit, Seet. vi 

+ Hlud anvin sigillom est aqua, in 
yvam homines descenduut mori obligati; 
ascendunt vero vite assignati, Lib. iii. 
Sim. ix. 16. He had been saying just 
before, “* Antequam enim accipiat homo 
nomen Filii Dei, morti destinatus est. 

| Strom, ii, post init. vi, ante medium. 
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children, with what confidence shall 
we, unless we keep our baptism 
pure and undefiled, enter into the 
kingdom of God>"* Where we may 
see the contrast does not lie between 
their children and our children, or the 
baptism of our children ; but between 
their children and our entering, by 
keeping our baptism, into the king- 
dom of God. 

Next follow the shorter epistles of 
Ignatius, bishop of Autioch, being 
more generally reckoned the gennine 
ones. ‘These were first published in 
Greek, by Isaac V ossius, froma Greek 
manuscript, in the Florentine Library. 
Ignatius was said to be the very child 
whom Christ took into his arms, 
when instructing his disciples in hn- 
mility: and though Chrysostom denies 
this, yet it is pretty generally allowed, 
on his authority, that he was contem- 
porary with the apostles. ‘The only 
passage that occurs in the epistle to 
the Smyrnuceans on Baptism, throws 
no light on the mode or the subject : 
** Without the bishop it is lawful 
neither to baptize nor to celebrate a 
love-feast.” The epistle to Polycarp 
throws light on the subject: ** Let 
your baptism remain as arms, } (with 
which the body ts covered); your faith 
as a helmet; your love as a spear ; 
your patience as a pavoply (wavorduc). 
The whole passage is clearly an allu- 
sion to the words of St. Paul: “ Put 
ov the whole armour of God ;” each 
adopting the language of one rousing 
and encouraging Christian soldiers, 
not lisping or whisthng to bleating 
babes: as the writer had been saying 
jost before, “ Please him under 
whom you fight, from whom also ye 
receive your pay.” 

This is all | can collect on Baptisin 
from the ancent Greek Apostolical 
Fathers, as they are called: every 
thing on this subject is im agreement 
with what ts said m the Four Gospels, 
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the Acts of the Apostles, and tig 
Kpistles. 1 could never find itt eather 
of the latter any thing about Infay 
Baptism; and in the former there is 
not a syllable on the subject all speak 
clearly on the immersion of adults, 
but, in my humble opiiion, not a sy} 
lable about the baptism of babes.” 

I am aware, however, that some 
suppose, that these latter (of the Greek 
Apostolical Fathers) are not the ge 
nuine productions of the persons to 
whom they are ascribed. Certain, 
however, it is, that these writings, 
ascribed to the Apostolical Father, 
were found in very ancient mana- 
scripfs: some of them are referred 
to and quoted by the other ancient 
Greek Fathers; and they have been 
edited by persous conversant in old 
writings. 

It is, however, not my business nor 
my inclination to maintain nor todeny, 
ut least now, that they are the genuine 
works of those persons whose names 
they bear. 1 formed, and long since 
gave, in part, my opiiuon on ‘the 
subject, and | see no reason materially 
to alter my opinion. 

But further, | must beg leave te 
add, that the consideration of ther 
authenticity does not affect the pre- 
sent question. If the writings are 
genuine, we have undoubted testimo- 
nies to real facts; if they are forged, 
we possess studied resemblances of 
them. Composed by whomsoever, 
and at whatever period, they may have 
been, they were intended to beat the 
stamp of the period, the character o 
the persons, to whom they relate 
and of this we possess striking proof. 
Thus we meet with (particularly 2 
Ignatius and Polycarp) repeated » A 
position to the Docete, who matt 
tained that Christ did not come ™ 
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* Eusebius speaks gf © the a 
Epistle of St. Barnabas, as written 
upeertain author.” It is at least preseme 
by those who doubt its being ® oe 
writmg of Barnabas, t» have been * Her. 
second century. ‘* The Shepherd . 
mas” and Epistle of bee 
rejected by Tertullian as uncane 
othe this a of them by eae 
supposes they were very ancient | « 
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thers, and the doctrines contained ~ 
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flesh, and that he suffered only in ap- 
‘pearance. In the epistle of Ignatius, 
bishop of Antioch, we find the word 
Xeiciaves frequently used, (the fol- 
lowers of Christ were first) call il 
Christiaus at Antioch,) the same or- 
der of bishops, presbyters and dea 
cous, and the same offices assicued to 
them, (though some litle variation is 


pleaded for by ‘Tertullian, in cases of 


necessity,) and in like manner the 
allusions made to baptism exactly 
correspond to what is said of it in 
the apustolical writings, and, sub- 
sequently, in ‘Tertullian and Justin 
Martyr. 

Thus much concerning the writings 
of the earliest Greek bathers, the Pa- 
tres Apostolici so called. ‘Tertullian, 
Mr. B. is kind enough to inform us, 
was the earliest of the Latm Fathers. 
Now it has always appeared to me, 
and [ made the search and comparison 
more than thirty years ago, that ‘Ter- 
tullian’s account of baptism is in exact 
correspondence with that in the apos- 
tolical writings and in the Apostolical 
Fathers: and from the following quota- 
tions and particulars, let your readers 
judge. For the sake of brevity I shall 
not reckon it necessary always to quote 
the Latin. 

“flappy sacrament of our water, 
thus he begins his treatise,) by which 
being washed from our sins, we are 
received into eternal life.’ | have 
svid in a former letter, that Tertullian 
Spake not merely in his own person, 
hutalsoin that of the Catholic Church 
at Carthage; meaning thereby, not 
that he gave the open, avowed sanc- 
tion of that Church, subseribed in 
lestimony to if, but that he speaks 
throughout in the first person plural, 
as delivering the acknowledged sen- 
iments and practices (which amounts 
to the same thing) of the Catholie 
Church of his time. And the Ca- 
tholic Church, with whom ‘Terfullian 
Was then in communion, consisted of 
humerous congrégations ; and where 
he speaks of the practice of the 
Charch, he must mean the Catholic 
Chur h; for heretics he did not at 
the time allow to have “ the one bap- 
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tism,” or to be a Christian Church at 
all. tle voes on: “ Bat we little 
fish,” he says, fancifully enough, speak- 
ing of men baptized by tmersion, 
* aecording to our fish, Jesus Christ, 
are born in water; nor are we saved 
otherwise than by remaming im water, 
‘That here, because (he speaks of those 
denying water baptism) a man let 
down mm water, and dipped, aniidst 
a few words, rises not much or no- 
thine clearer, the obtaming eternal life 
should therefore be reckoned inere- 
dible.’ “Is it not to be wondered at, 
that death should be washed away in 
a bath, or by bathing?” “ Are we 
dipped or dyed in those very waters 
which then were in the beginning °’ 
Tertullian uses the word dipped and 
dyed as synonymous; for it is by 
being dipped that things are dyed: 
and the word washing, when apphed 
by him to baptism, always implies 
heme covered or immersed in water. 
“ ‘Therefore there ts no ditference,” 
says he, “ whether we are washed 
m the sea or a lake, in a river or 
fountain or conduit; nor is there any 
difference between those whom John 
dipped in Jordan, and those whom 
Peter dipped in the Tiber.” Tertal- 
lian appears, however, to have thought 
immersion essential to the ceremony ; 
for he adds, “ although a resemblanee 
to the simple act is necessary, that asin 
the circumstance of filth we are defiled 
by sins, wemay be washed in water.” 
Speaking of the priests of Isis or 
Mithras, he says, “ in their washings 
or bathings,” &e. (for it was bathings 
he means, it being by immersion of 
these prieststhat the ceremony was per- 
formed,) “ but waters being brought 
about, they every where expiate by 

sprinkling towns or villages, houses, 

temples, aud whole cities.” Where 
observe the difference or opposition 

between sprinkling and bathing; and 

he observes the same distinction in 

another place; where speaking of 
those who, objecting to baptism said, 

that the apostles were not baptized, he 

adds ; “others, plainly with sofficient 

violence to the passage, object, that 

the apostles had what supplied the 

place of baptism, when, in the little 

ship they were covered, being sprin- 

kled with the waves; and that Peter, 

walking through the sea, was suffi- 

ciently inmmersed. But, | think it is 

one thing to be sprinkiéd or inter- 
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cepted by the violeuce of the sea, 
another to be dipped in the way of 
religious discipline.” “peaking of the 
baptismal form, he says, “ the law of 
dipping is imposed, and the form 
prescribed :" “* Go,” said be, ** teach 
the nations, dipping them into the 
name of the Father, and the Son and 
the Holy Ghost.” Where, by the 
bye, though we read of a law for bap- 
tism, we read not a syllable of Mr. 
B.'s apostolical tradition by the Apos- 
tolical Fathers, nor ts it once men- 
tioned. * @)n the Apollinary and 
Eleusinian games they are also dip- 
ped; and they pretend that they do 
it for “* regeneration, and to escape the 
punishment of thew perjuries.” Speak- 
ing of washing, he says, “ a man ts 
thereby restored to the image of God ,” 
afterwards he adds, “ by faith sealed 
in the Father, Son and Holy Spirit,” 
and elsewhere, “* with the confession 
of all their past sins.” After they 
came out of the water, ia Tertullian’s 
tame, they were rubbed over with 
ou, (the common practice after bath- 
ing,) which would have been trifling 
after a few drops of water merely 
sprinkled in a child's face. After 
many fanciful observations, before ex- 
pressed, be adds, “ Christ is never 
without water, therefore he was dipped 
m water.” He invariably conuects 
baptism with believing, confessing 
sins, &c.: “ therefore all who thence- 
forth believed were baptized; then 
also Paul, when he believed, was bap- 
tized,” &c. ‘Thus much and more, all 
referring to the immersion of adults. 
Every word, every allusion, every 
metaphor and figure, (and he uses 
several figures,) correspond to this 
idea: man, often repeated, full, per- 
fect man,* is the subject; nor does 
he once allude to Infaut Baptism, till 
the words soon to be quoted are intro- 
duced. Infant Baptism is afterwards 
mentioned, and serious!y opposed by 
Tertullian; an? coutrary to what Mr. 
B. supposes, from the whole tenor 
of this treatise, I repeat it, he delivers 
the sentiments and practice of the 
Catholic Church; and thus for several 
pages le had been describing baptism, 





‘® Ita restituitur homo Deo ad similitu- 
dinem ejus, qui retro ad imaginem Dei 
fuerat. Imago in efigie, similitudo in 
@ternitate censetur. 
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nd it appears by the whole 
that the mte w is perf rHet 


Mmersiou in adult age. an 


he gives eacvice others, 
not of his Church, the Church 
(Quintilla, it 1s decided!v against ever, 


e 
form of baptism, till after the candi- 


dates were properly iastructed aod 
prepared. He had, a few lines back, 
been speaking of the officers who 
were the proper and regular admias- 
trators of baptism, and he admits, 
that in cases of danger a lic might 


administer it, least he should be guilty 
of a mans destruction; but that, : 
ill cases, it would be better to delay, 
than to hurry ou baptism. 

Theu follow the words quoted by 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Belsham ; the 
former has, I think, unnecessarily ia- 
troduced several lines which de net 
relate to Infant Baptism. These | 
shall omit. 

“ Every request is able to deceive 
and to be deceived. Therefore, ac- 
cording to each person's condition 
and disposition, and age also, the delay 
of baptism is more useful, but par- 
ticularly in the case of little ome. 
W hat necessity is there that sponsor 
susceptors or guardians) should be 
brought into danger? They them- 
selves may be incapacitated by death 
from fulfilling their engagements, or 
may be deceived by the interventiea 
of a bad disposition. The Lord, in- 
deed, says, ‘Be unwilling to forbid 
them to come unto me. Let them 
come, therefore, wheu they are grove 
up; let them come when they 2 
taught; when they are instructed 
for what purpose they come. W bat 
need is there that an innocent age 
should hurry to the remission of sms 
We act more cautiously in secular 
affairs, than to iutrost divine sub- 
stance, to one to whom we do 00 
intrust temporal. Let them know 
how to ask for salvation, that you may 
scem (by entering tmto the import of 
the command) to give to him 
asket hl.” 

1 beg leave to ade a remark or twe 
on these words. They relate, then, te 
a question put by Quintilla, a Bee 
ber of a church of heretics, (% © 
primitive Christians —_ 1D 

“ter ee ‘ 
often bitter , impudent Ye ere Bo 
of calling cue another,) ' Ter- 
merous, (plerosq. rapuit, s#y* abe 
tullian,) to a member of the © 












he Church, that was also numerous. 
This member, Tertullian, «a lawyer 
and an elder, speaking agreeably to 
the opinien and practice of the Ca- 
thehc Church, answers the question, 
which relates to the baptwm of little 
ones of infants Mir. Rolunson has 
shewn, that there is noth wz to he 
oved as to the precise age from the 
word hitie one or mfant, for that both 
in the early and middie ages it was 
synouvmous with minor. He gives 
his reason fur beheving these children 
here were about seven vears of age. 
He observes, “ that such children 
coald ask; and so they auswer the 
character proposed by the Quintillian- 
ists.” But be these matters as they 
may, (and | intend to ilustrate this 
point hereafter by a passage from 
Gsrezory of Nazianzum, it ts certain, 
from Tertullian’s referring to Christ's 
words, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me,” and from his interpretation 
of it, ““ Be unwilhng to foréid them to 
come unto me: it is certain, | think, 
from the turn of the phrases, and the 
umpert of the whole passage, that they 
were not babes at the breast or in the 
arms. Nor did Christ baptize the 
little children brought to him. He 
baptized none, but merely laid his 
hands on them and blessed them, and 
from the innocence of children taught 
his disciples a lesson. As to the 
sponsors here mentioned, they were 
not, as now, the peculiar and excsusive 
character of god-fathers or god-ino- 
thers, but a legal character, as Mr. R. 
has shewn, of susceptor or guardian : 
and it is clear, that from considerations 
of the character of the sponsor, of 
the children, and from the custom of 
the Catholic Church, as exhibited 
throughout this treatise, that Tertul- 
lan's opinion was, that such infants 
should not be baptized | by immersion ) 
till after they were instructed into 
Christianity. The baptism (still less 
the mere sprinkling) of new-born 
does not once come into view ; 
and so I do not perceive how that can 
be forced into an argument at all, ia 
reference at least to ‘Tertullian. 

l see Mr. Belsham, on the above 
passage, (which is in part quoted by 
him,) after the words, “ what occa- 
sion (Or necessity) is there,” adds, (ex- 
cept im case of necessity, st non tam 
mecesse,) and that his quotation is 
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made (after Mr. Wall) from Rigaltn 
Edit. Tertuil. Now, at first sight, it 
should seem, that these are not the 
words of Tertulhan. He had, indeed, 
referred to expediency or necessity, 
in the case of adults, who had com- 
mitted crimes, by whom, therefore, 
as repentance was required of them, 
sO was remission of sins to be ex- 
pected. But in the case of infants, 
he asks, “‘ What need is there that 
their innocent age should hurry to 
the remission of sins?” It was not, 
therefore, to be expected, I think, that 
in that connexion, (though iw after- 
times it was so introduced,) particu- 
larly after he had used the word 
necessity immediately before, that he 
should have introduced it agai here. 
Rigaltii, Edit. Lut. 1084, (the only 
Copy | have,) has it not; nor ts it in 
Rigaltius’s own quotation of this pas- 
sage, as ititroduced in the Oxford 
Edit. of Cyrits Works, 1684, p. 159. 
Oa what authority Mr. W. introduces 
this passage, (for it is of some use in 
this controversy,) | may, perhaps, 
not having Mr. Wall's Histery of In- 
fant Baptism at hand, probably, as 
opportunity offers, inquire. 

This httle tour of observations has 
been made, Sir, to shew how this 
question affected my mind many years 
ago, independently of Mr. R.’s His- 
tory, or any other writings than those 
alluded to, wishing to ascertain their 
bearing on this question; and my 
conviction was, and on going over the 
same ground still is, that so far as the 
apostolical writings, the writings so 
calied of the Apostolic Fathers, and of 
Tertullian, go, there is no foundation 
for baptizing any but instructed per- 
sons, and consequently thet for the 
sprinkling or baptizing new-born 
babes, there can be none. 

Other particulars, belonging to this 
place, will, with your permission, fol- 
low in due order; in the course of 
which, if I should admit that Mr. R, 
has made a trip in interpreting one or 
two passages of Tertullian's dubious, 
African Latin, I am afraid [ shall be 
obliged to observe, that Mr. B. has 
made a fall, and one of much more 
consequence in this controversy ; and 
that his interpretation of two or three 
words from Justin Martyr is not quite 
correct. d. 
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Portsmouth, 

Sir, September 2, 1818. 
HAVE great satisfaction in as- 
suring your Correspondeut Mr. 

Lamb, [p. 489,] that the Rev. Charles 
Toogood is still living, an ornament 
to his profession, a zealous friend to 
your valuable Repository, and an ad- 
mirer and encourager of your excel- 
lent Miscellany, “ ‘The Christian Re- 
former.” Not having it in his power 
to extend the circulation and sale of 
the Repository, agreeably to the wish 
expressed by you at the close of the 
last Volume, and being very desirous 
of encouraging and supporting it, he 
gave me, when | left him about a 
fortnight since, ten pounds to send to 
pe to be applied to this purpose. 

remit them to you by a friend. * 

Mr. Lamb speaks of Mr. 'Toogood 
as Rector of Ashill : he was only Cu- 
rate. He never has been a beneficed 
clergyman, because he never could 
subscribe. 
RUSSELL SCOTT. 
a 
The late Professor Porson. 

(In the Minutes of Evidence of the 
Third Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, on Education of 
the Lower Orders, is the following 
account of the early studies of the 
late Professor Porson, in the examina- 
tiow of the Rev. Joseph Goodall, D. D. 
Provost of Eton College, p.77. ‘The 
outlines of.the life of this celebrated 
scholar are given in our IlIrd. Vo- 
lume, pp. 573, 574, and im the same 
Volume, pp. 533S—530, 1s a Literary 
Memoir of him, drawn up by our la- 
mented friend, Mr. Dewhurst. Ep.) 


RE you acquainted with what 

happened to the late Professor 
Porson, to prevent his election to 
King’s -—I beg leave to say, that every 
account that. 1 have read about him, 
in relation to this circumstance, is in- 
correct. When he came tothe school, 
he was placed rather higher, by the 
reputation of his abilities, than, per- 
haps, he ought to have been, in con- 
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* We think it right to acknowledge the 
receipt of this contribution, aud to present 
owe thanks to Mr. Toogeod, and also to 


Dr. Seou. Ep, 


—_ 


sequence of his actual attaiuments ; 
and | can only say, that many of the 
statements in the Life of Porson are 
not founded in truth. With respect 
to Prosody, he kuew but little; and 
as to Greck, he had made but com- 
paratively little progress when he came 
to our school. The very ingenious 
aud learned Editor of one account of 
him, has been misinformed in most 
particulars, and many of the incidents 
which he relates, | can venture, from 
my own knowledge, to assert, are dis- 
torted or exaggerated. Even Porson's 
compositions, at an early period, 
though eminently correct, fell far short 
of excellence ; still we all looked up 
to him, in consequence of his great 
abilities aud variety of information, 
though much of that information was 
confined to the kuowledge of his 
school-fellows, and could not easily 
fall under the notice of his instructors. 
tle always undervalued school exer- 
cises, and generally wrote his exer- 
cises fair at once, without study, I 
should be sorry to detract from the 
merit of an individual whom | loved, 
esteemed and admired; but I speak 
of him when he had only given the 
promise of his future excellence ; and 
in point of schvol exercises, think that 
he was very inferior to more than one 
of his contemporaries; | would name 
the preseut Marquis of Wellesley, as 
infinitely superior to him in compo 
sition. 

Did he write the same beautiful 
hand as he did afterwards ?—He did; 
nor was there any doubt of his general 
scholarship. 

Then did he make great progress 
during the time he was at Lton or afiet 
he left >—He was advanced as far as 
he could be with propricty, but there 
were certainly some there who would 
not have been afraid to challeuge 
Porsou as a school-boy, though they 
would have shunwed all idea of com 
petition with him at Cambridge. 
The first book that Porson ever stu- 
died, as he often told me, was Cham 
bers's Encyclopedia; he read the 
whole of that dictionary through, aud 
in a great degree made himself master 
of the algebraic part of that work, 
entirely by the force of his under: 
standing, 
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Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.’ 


—Pore. 


et 


Art. l.—Systematic Education, e. 
(Continued from p. 521.) 


TENE Mathematical and Philoso- 
I phical part of the work fell ua- 
jurally to our lamented friend Mr. 
Joyce, whose wultiplied labours in 
this walk, had before entitled him to 
the grateful acknowledgments of the 
rising generation. After a few ob- 
servations on the importance aud 
utility of mathematical science in ge- 
pneral, as an exercise of the faculties of 
the mind, as well as for its various 
useful applications, he proceeds to the 
History and Principles of Arithmetic, 
gives a short review of the principal 
school books, Vyse, Hutton, Moly- 
neux, Bonnycastle, and his own, the 
particular recommendation of which 
is, that it contains a greater variety of 
examples tending to afford much use- 
ful information applicable to the ad- 
vancing stages of life, aud that it ap- 
plies logarithms with great advantage 
to the calculating of annuities, rever- 
sions, &c. The larger works of Mal- 
colm and Mair are also deservedly 
praised, 

Algebra is in like manner histo- 
rically traced, its general principles 
explained, and the practical treatises 
of Bonnyeastle and Bridge recom- 
mended; after either of which the 
studeut is directed to Maclaurin, 
‘“mpson, Euler, &ec., then to the 
mathematical repositories of Dodsou 


aud Leybourn, and to the works of 


Clairaut, D’Alembert, Landen, Wa- 
rig, &e., and the Scriptores | oga- 
rithmici. We were survrised at the 
uofavourable mention of Mr. Frend's 
Algebra, which appears tous the ouly 
book which gives a clear idea of ne- 
ative quantities, or makes the change 
Of the sign in multiplication at all 
telligible; and whatever may be- 
femme of his proposed change in the 
mode of notation, (and we admit 
the difticulty of effecting a change in 
these respects even for the better, 
We should be very glad to see a prac- 
tieal elementary book, with a sufficient 
Dumber of examples, constructed upon 
his principles. 


Geometry is traced from the Egyp- 
tians to modern times, and its uni- 
versal application poiuted out. ‘The 
several editions of Euclid are reviewed, 
from Barrow to Playfair, as are also 
the compendiums of Simpson, Payne, 
Cowley, &c., and the extensive plan 
of Professor Leshe, only in part exe- 
cuted, which is cousidered as proper 
to be made rather a second than a first 
book by those who are studyiug with- 
out the aid of a preceptor.  Hand- 
some mention is made of the treatises 
of Reynard and Keith, and the chap- 
ier concludes with some judicious re- 
marks on the best mode of studying 
geometry. 

Trigonometry is traced from Hip- 
parchus to the completion of the Lo- 
yarithmic Tables: and the distinction 
is noted between the ancient mode of 
resolving trigonometrical questions by 
chords, aud the modern one by sines, 
&c. The advantages respectively pos- 
sessed by the geometrical and alge- 
braic modes of investigation are pointed 
out; the three cases, which include 
all the varieties that can happen, 
stated ; and the modes of solution, by 
geometrical construction, arithmetical 
computation, aud extension upon the 
scale, are described. ‘The ‘practical 
treatises are those of Martin, Ash- 
worth, Simson and Simpson, Vince, 
Woodhouse, Bridge, Bonnyeastle, 
Keith, &e.; in Spherical 'Trigonome- 
try, Kelly, and the late excellent 
George Walker's Doctrine of the 
Sphere, “ which has at no time been 
appreciated as it deserves.” ‘Phe Lo- 
garithmic ‘lables of tlutton and Tay- 
lor are recommended, and the Tables 
Portatives of Callet, stereotyped by 
Didot. Some remarks couclude the 
chapter on the centesinal computa- 
tiou of the French, which, though it 
would, no doubt, facilitate calculation, 
would render useless all existing tri- 
gonometrical and astronomical works, 
as well as all the valuable mathema- 
tical instruments. 

Conic Sections, after being traced 
from Apollonius, are recommended 
to be studied in the works of Simson, 
Hamilton, T. Newton or Vinee. It 
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is to be lamented that Mr. George 
Walker had not encouragement to 
complete his treatise on this subject. 

On Fluxions, the Author recom- 
mends to beginners, Rowe or Vince ; 
and to proficients, Simpson and Mac- 
Jaurin. 

Then follows some account of the 
principal writers on the Doctrine of 
Chances, Annuities, Insurance, &c. ; 
a history of Nevigation, with a critique 
upon the principal works, of which 
those of Robertson, Mackay, and 
Mendoza de Rios, are particularly re- 
commended. 

A few observations on Mensuration, 
Surveying, Levelling and Dialling, 
with references to the treatises of 
Hutton, Bonnycastle, Leslie, Crocker, 
Davis, Ferguson, &e. conclude the 
volume. 

The second volume commences 
with Natural Philosophy, beginning 
as ustial with Mechanics, the theory 
of which is so necessary to the right 
understanding of so large a portion of 
the oiher departments. After an his- 
torical sketch, the Autbor briefly 
treats of Attraction, the Centre of 
Gravity, the Mechanica! Powers, &e., 
referring to Keill, Wood, Parkinson 
and Hamilton, Next come Hydro- 
statics, of which also we have the his- 
tory, from Hiero’s Crown to the Im- 
proved Steam Engine; then come 
the Specific Gravity and Density of 
Bodies in general, and the quaquaver- 
sum Pressure of Kluids; with refer- 
ences to Cotes, Vince and Parkinson ; 
Pneumatics, or the Statics of Elastic 
Fluids, with the principles of the 
air pump, hydraulics and hydrody- 
namics, or the conveyance of fluids, 
and their application as a moving 
force, with references to Clare, Smea- 
ton, Gregory and Atwood (Prony, 
Guglielmini and Venturi). ‘ 

On Optics, (for the history of which 
he refers to Priestley on Light and 
Colours, which is characterized as 
one of that Author's most interesting 
works.) the writer briefly treats of 
light, refraction, (in general, and the 
production of colour by the different 
refrangibility of its component parts,) 
reflection, the eye, and the several op- 
tical instruments ; with references to 
Stack, Wood, Harris, and especially 
Smith, and to Baker, Adams, and his 
own little work on the Microscope. 





On Electricity he again refers to 
Priestley for the history, and then 
passes on to the distinction between 
electrics and non-electrics, the elec. 
trical machine, electrical attraction 
and repulsion, the | evden phial and 
the shock, &c., referring to his own 
Dialogues, to Adams, Cuthbertson, 
and especially Singer, whose early 
death was a great loss to practical 
science. His work is excellent also 
as an introduction to Galvinism, or 
rather Voltaism, which, in the hands 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, has achieved 
such important and interesting dis- 
coveries; for whicle sec his own work, 
and the Articles in Rees's Cyclopedia. 
This chapter concludes with a short 
account of Maguetism, with reference 
to Cavallo and Hany. 

The chapter on Astronomy (which 
would more naturally have followed 
Optics, which have so much illus- 
strated its phenomena, as llectrieity 
would better have introduced Che- 
mistry, the principles of which its 
voltaic modification has so much an- 
folded), is somewhat more full than 
the rest, as the sublimity and impor- 
tance of the subject required. After, 
as before, a brief history of the science, 
from the Chaldeans to Piazzi and 
Olbers, a general view is given of the 
face of the heavens, the division of the 
stars into constellations, &c., with 
Herschel's ‘Theory of the Construc- 
tion of the Universe; of the solar sys 
tems, according to the three great 
schemes of Ptolemy, ‘Tycho Brahe, 
and Copernicus; of the several con 
stituent members of it, with Her- 
schel’s idea of the sun as itself an 
opaque habitable sphere, surrount 
by a luminous external matter; of the 
distances and periods of the planets 
which revolve round him, together 
with their respective peculiarities, rv 
the secondary planets connected ~ 
several of them; the phases of te 
moon, the phanomena of eclipses a 
of the tides. The books referred toare 
Bonnycastle, Ferguson, Ol. Green 

and Robison; the larger works © 
Newton and David Gregory, ™ 


Vince, Lalande and Laplace. 

The article of Natural deers 0 
concludes with some important gé se 
ral observations connected w! 


whole subject: on the advantage 


course of study of this kind being # 


















companied by experiments ; on the 
practicability of introducing experi- 
mental philosophy into schools, at 
least those of a higher order; on the 
general elementary works of Joyce, 
Gregory, Haiy, Webster; the more 
scientific treatises of Enfield, Cavallo 
and Vinee; and the still larger ones 
of Gravesande, Desaguliers, Young 
and Playfair. 

The article of Chemistry displays 
its great importance to the arts and 
manufactures ; treats in order of sim- 
ple and of compound substances ; of 
chemical apparatus, with a neat list of 
experiments illustrative of the prin- 
cipal discoveries; and gives at some 
detail the more remarkable discoveries 
of Sir H. Davy, by means of his pow- 
erful galvanic battery. Of the ele- 
mentary works on Chemistry, so nu- 
merous that it is difficult to make a 
selection, are particularized the Dia- 
logues of Joyce, the Conversations of 
Mrs. Marcet, and Parkes’s Catechism, 
for beginners; Dr. Henry's Elements 
of Chemical Science, the Systems of 
Thomson and Murray, and Chaptal's 
Chemistry applied to the Arts; to 
which might well have been added, 
Messrs. Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemis- 
try and Mineralogy applied to Arts 
and Manufactures, a most admirable 
and useful work. 

Next comes the extensive and most 
interesting department of Natural 
History. fn the mineral kingdom, 
after a general view of the systems of 
Cronstedt, De Lisle, Brochant, Haiiy 
and Brongniart, we have a more par- 
tieular account of that of Werner, as 
given by Professor Jameson in his 
System of Mineralogy, and of Mr. 
Aikin’s Manual, the work last pub- 
lished, and particularly adapted to 
Persons entering on the science. In 
the conclusion a short account is given 
of the Plutonian and Neptunian Theo- 
nes as maintained, the former by Hut- 
ton, Playfair aud Sir James Hall, the 
latter by Werner, Saussure and Kir- 
Wan; and reference is made to the 
“ . : 

admirable Comparative View of the 

wo Theories, by Dr. Murray,” and 
to Mr. Bakewell’s Introduction to 
Geology. We believe that these the- 
ries, and the zeal which has been 
wn for them, have arisen from 
views of particular districts, 

that the more extensive the re- 
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searches of scientific mivneralogists 
become, the more they will be con- 
vinced that the phenomena of various 
districts will not receive a satisfactory 
solution from either of them: and we 
have often occasion to recollect the 
observation of a venerable friend long 
ago deceased, (the late Dr. Rotheram, 
of Newcastle,) who, when the conver- 
sation after dinner turned one day on 
Whitehurst's book, then just pub- 
lished, pointing toa fly upon an orange, 
said, ** That fly has been working a 
long time upon that orange; and if 
she has got her trunk half-way through 
the acrid oil contained in the cells ou 
its surface, she has got deeper in pro- 
portion than all the mines on the sur- 
face of the earth. But suppose she 
has got into the insipid fungus which 
lies underneath, still she will be able 
to give us little information on the 
uature of an orange. As little, | be- 
lieve, does our author know of the 
‘original formation and structure of 
the earth.’ ”’ 

Next follows a pretty sketch of 
Botany, taken from Nicholson's En- 
cyclopeedia ; and reference is made to 
the works of Mrs. Wakefield and 
Rousseau, Sir James Smith, Wilde- 
now and Persoon, and to the writings 
of Linnaeus and Jussieu. 

In Zoology, the survey begins with 
a short account of the division of 
Aristotle, into viviparous and ovipa- 
rous animals; of Ray, according to 
the different structure of the heart and 
lungs; and of Linuneus, who chiefly 
adopts the system of Ray with regard 
to quadrupeds and birds. The Au- 
thor then gives a more detailed and 
extensive survey of the Linnean dis- 
tribution of the animal world, to which 
we must refer, and concludes by re- 
commending the Essays of Dr. Skrim- 
shire, as a popular and instructive 
work, the Elements of Natural His- 


tory, published at Edinburgh, Dr. 
Shaw's General Zoology and Zoolo- 


gical Lectures, the Zoography of Mr. 
Wood, the works of Edwards and 
Latham; (we are rather surprised at 
the total omission of Bewick, whose 
admirable works have, perhaps, con- 
tributed more than any other to the 
universal acquaintance of our youth 
with the zoology of their native coun- 
try,) and above all of Pennant, Buffon 
and Linneus. 
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We should now have proceeded to 
the Philosophy of Man, his mind and 
its exercise, his duties and relations, 
his frame and structure, and his final 
expectations. In this part of the work 
Dr. Carpenter has the principal share; 
assisted, however, by Mr. Joyce on 
Political Economy, and by Mr. Shep- 
herd on the Evidences of Christianity. 
But this is so important a part of the 
work, and so particularly adapted to 
afford interest to the readers of the 
Monthly Repository, that we must 
make it a separate article. 

V. F. 
(To be concluded in the next Number.) 
vc 
Art. |L—The Researches in the East: 
or, an Important Account of the Ten 

Tribes of Israel, Se. §e. By the 

Rev. M. Sailman. 8vo, Pp. 154. 

5s. Gd. 1818. 

NV R. SALLMAN is the author of 

the pamphlet on the London 
Society for converting the Jews, re- 
viewed Vol. XIL, pp. 684, @85, and 
the success of that publication has 
emboldened him to appear again in 
print. tle describes himself in the 
title-page, which, Hebrew and En- 
glish together, makes a full page, 
as “ Llebrew Lecturer, Portsea;” an 
office which we do not understand, 
but which we presume Mr. Sailman 
consitiers as an authority for taking 
the title of Reverend. In the former 
pamphlet he contented himself with 
the designation of “ Teacher of He- 
brew, Southampton.” 

The present work is in whole, or 
in part (for it is so confused that we 
eannot speak more definitely), a trans- 
lation from the Elebrew of Rabbi David 
Raphael Sodo: of whom the translator 
tells us only, that “ he was led by his 
ancestors to believe that he himself 
was a descendant from the tribe of 
Naphtali,” that his father, a man of 
letters, “‘ was employed in an embassy 
in the East,” and that the son, then 
18 years of age, attended him, and that 
he took the opportunity of inquiring 
after the ‘Ten Tribes, minuting down 
the fruits of his researches, though 
the manuscript “ was not intended 
by him for publication.” The last- 
Mentioned fact is the only proof fur- 
miwhed by Mr. Sailman of Rabbi David 

, ode's geod sense. 
he misnamed “ Reseerglies” are, 


in fact, a jumble of history and fable, 
and little else than the common-place 
book extracts of a compiler without 
learning and judgment. 

The fate of the Ten Tribes is ove of 
the points not cleared up by history, 
Hence, Imagination has on this topic 
free scope. Some writers have placed 
this lost portion of the House of Israel 
in the Kast Indies, and some in North 
America. Modern Jews, who are 
distinguished at once by credulity 
and unbelief, are disposed to receive 
the fable of Benjamin of Tudela, 
(copied by our author, pp. $2~34,) 
respecting the river Sabbatyon,* which 
derived its name from its ceasing to 
flow on Saturday,” on the banks of 
which marvellous stream, unknown 
to profane geography, “ great numbers 
of Jews dwell.” ‘This sacred stream 
may be safely placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the country, where the 
aforesaid traveller, “* who has not 
amused his reader’ (according to Mr. 
Sailman's manuscript,) ‘ with ac- 
counts of miraculous proceedings,’ 
(p. 2,) found a tower built by Balam, 
(p. 4,) Nebuchadnezzar's fiery furnace, 
(p. 14,) Ezekiel’s tomb, (p. 17,) and 
“ the original of his prophecies, written 
by his own hand,” (p. 16). Eveu 
sober Jews of the present day believe 
that the scattered ‘Tribes “ are still 
in the East :” but if, as they acknow- 
ledge, (p. 123,) “ the families and 
tribes are not distinguished,” but are, 
on the contrary, confounded with the 
various Asiatic nations, how is their 
looked-for restoration possible? Difi- 
culties attend every hypothests; but 
the more probable opinion 3s, that 
remains of all the twelve tribes re 
turned to the Holy Land with Ezra: 
on the dedication of the second te 
“a sin-ofiering” was made “ — 
Israel, twelve mt “08 according te 
number of the tribes of Israet” (Bart 
vi. 17). Paul, m his speech before 
Agrippa, describes the trelve 
as then existing in Judea (Acts * 
7); and the General Epistle of James 
is addressed, (i. 1,) “* to the 
tribes which are scattered abveet 

Our Rabbi gives @ argon oenr 
names of supposed Jew wy the 
the East, who are dignified wit 
title of Heuds or Princes of rere 4 
tivity. One of these, Anam peor 
presented as belonging to the 












or eighth century. We shall copy the 
account here given of him, and also of 
a contemporary personage whom our 
readers will recognize as Mr. Moore's 


“ Veiled Prophet :"— 


“ This Rabbi was a man of parts, but 
could not be admitted to the number of 
excellent, because his doctrine was sus- 
pected of some blemish, which suspicion 
was well-grounded, for het put himself at 
the head of the Sadducees, which sect was 
believed to have been buried in the ruins 
of Jerusalem. They recovered strength, 
aud under the conduct of this famous 
leader, became formidable to their enemies. 
Sowe critics consider this dnanus as the fa- 
ther of the Caraites, rather than the restorer 
of Saduceism: but we have shewn that the 
Caraites could not claim him for their 
founder, because they were of a more 
ancient standing. 

“Inthe reign of this prince appeared 
the much speken of impostor, Haken, 
surnamed Burca or Mask. He taught that 
God took a human shape, by assuming the 
person of 4dam, for which reason he com- 
manded the angels to worship him ; that he 
afterwards appeared in the persons of the 
prophets and great men that lived from time 
to time; that, at last, he descended upon 
Aboulem, prince of Corrazzan, one of the 
generals of his time, whom A/manser had 
murdered in his chamber, for fear of his re- 
volting aud robbing him of the Caliphship. 
From thence, the divinity came and made 
his abode in him. Giving out that he was 
God, with so foolish an opinion he deceived 
numbers of Christians and Idolaters, whom 
he caused to wear a white habit, to distin- 
iver them from Aly’s followers, who were 

lack. Having lost an eye in battle, he 
wore a gold mask on his face to conceal its 
deformity; but his disciples maintained 
that he did it with the same design as 
Moses, that he might not dazzle men’s eyes 
with the majesty of his countenance. He 
the art, every night, to produce a 
luminous body like the moon from the bot- 
tom of a well, which diffused its light to 
several miles distance. Lastly, as he was 
skilful in the art of war, he went into the 
field at the head ofan army. But Mohadi 
pursuing him by one of his generals, he 
retired into a fortress that was almost inac- 
cessible : finding himself besieged, he poi- 
soned all his associates and burnt them, 
and afterwards threw himself into a great 
tub of agua fortis, presuming that it would 
be believed that he was returned to heaven, 
use his body could not be found: but 

* Woman who had hid herself, to avoid 
th, gave up the place. discovered the 
*ecret, and in the agua fortis they found 
the impostor’s hairs consumed. Abulpha- 
rages calls this impostor Almokannius. 
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He says that he cast himself into a funeral 
pile, that totally cousumed him, and that 
having promised his disciples to appear 
again, that sect, instead of being unde- 
ceived by his death, persevered in their 
error, and expected him a long time.” 
Pp, 80—83. 

Another deceiver is brought forward 
in Counexion with the city of Aleppo: 


* It was this city that produced the 
famous impostor, Sabathai Tzevi, who de- 
luded this nation in the seventeenth cen. 
tury, pretending to be the Messiah His 
father was but a poulterer at déeppo, but 
yet he had the ambition and rashness to go 
about persuading the people that he was 
the Redeemer of Jsvael, promised hy the 
prophet, aud expected for so many ages. 
He learnt, by times, all that was necessary 
to be known, to act so great a part. Scarce 
was he come from school but he set up as a 
teacher; he preached in the fields in the 
sight of the Turks, who laughed at him, 
whilst his diseiples admired him, At 
twenty-four years of age, he married a 
young Jewess, whom he divorced without 
knowing her, and took another, with whom 
he also lived in abstinence. It cannot be 
conjectured what was the use of these mar- 
riages repeated without consummation, un- 
less it was to amuse silly people with the 
love of chastity. 

** He fell upon the study of prophecies, 
which greatly overturned his head by his 
applying them to himself. He imagined 
he was to ascend above the heights of the 
clouds, as Isaiah had foretold: and whe- 
ther his head was perfectly crazed, or that 
he thought he had sufficient authority to 
impose upon his disciples, he asked them 
one day whether they had not seen him 
carried in the air; and he upbraided those 
with blindness that had not seeu him. The 
wiser sort easily perceived what the man 
would come to, who so boldly hoasted that 
he worked miracles, and profaned the name 
of God. He was cited to appear before the 
heads of the synagogue at Smyrna, where 
he then was, and was condemned as a 
blasphemer; but because nobody would 
execute the sentence, supposing him to be 
crazy, they only banished him. 

“ He went to Thessalonica, a city full 
of Jews, which he thought a proper s 
to act his part, but he was expelled from 
thence, as well as from Athens, and several 
other places of Greece, which obliged him 
to retire to Alezandria, where he got 
greater reputation. He married a third 
time, to a lewd wench, whow her Jewish 
parents had left in Poland, under the con- 
duct of a Christian lord, He gave out that 
the spirit of the father, departed from his 
body, had passed from Asia into Poland, 
to fetch his daughter, and convey her 
stark-naked into hishouse, Tzepi married 
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her after she had ran through Germany 
aud Jialy, aud he bad sufficient authority 
to have her respected as the queen of the 
empire he was to conquer. This woman’s 
brother, who was a tobacconist at Frank- 
fort, \eft his shop to find out his brother- 
in-law, with the hopes of sharing the dig- 
nities of the crown, but he returned after he 
had been cheated like the rest. Tzevi, who 
traversed the world, met with a Jew of repu- 
tation at Gaza, called Nathan Levi, or Ben- 
jamin, to whom he communicated his design. 
Theconjunction was the more favourable, as 
it was construed from some passages of Scrip- 
ture, that the time for the coming of the 
Messiah was near athand. Levi embarked 
in his design, aud set up for the prophet 
Elias, who was to be the Messiah’s fore- 
runner. He assembled the Jews at Jeru- 
salem, and abolished the fast that was there 
celebrated in June or Ab, because sorrow 
was not suitable to the feast of the Messiah : 
he declared Tzevi to be the person ex- 
pected. Part of the nation were misled, 
and they flattered themselves with the hopes 
of seeing Jerusalem delivered by a man, 
who specified the month of September for 
the period decreed for the conquest and 
ruin of the Grand Seignior. Wise men, 
instead of being imposed upon, were aware 
that this insurrection would be the cause 
of their destruction; wherefore they op- 
d this new Messiah and anathematized 

im. He was obliged to quit Jerusalem 
and return to Smyrna, and from thence to 
Constantinople, where be hoped to gain 
followers; but twenty-five Rabbias had 
prevented him by letters to their Smyrna 
brethren, signifying that he was an atheist, 
and that the man who would rid him from 
them would do as acceptable a work to 
God, as if he had won many souls. He 
parted from Constantinople to return to 
Smyrna, where his presence was necessary : 
he knew that four ambassadors, sent by 
Levi, were to wait upon him there, and 
acknowledge him for the Messiah. This 
embassy imposed upon the people, and 
even on part of the doctors, because Levi 
who sent it, was an eminent man among 
them. All the multitude, deceived by his 
humility, and his diligence to wash him- 
self every morning, and to be the first at 
synagogue, and especially by his pathe- 
tical sermons, owned him fora king, and 
every one brought him presents, that he 
rt ia be able to support his dignity. Levi 
did not forget himself; he persuaded all 
that were willing to hear bim, that Trevi 
was the prince of the nation ; that the Of/o- 
man empire was to fall under his govern- 
ment; t they were only to wait nine 
months, for which time he was to be con- 
cealed, and cause great afflictions te the 
Lon ge Boy that afterwards he should ap- 
ja glery, mounted upon a lion, con- 
ng the people to their country, and 
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that a stately temple, wherein they shonld 
make cvntinual sacrifice, should aj the 
same time descend from heaven. 

“* The Smyrna doctors met to consult g 
second time about an affair which daily 
grew moreimportant. The more judicious 
of them did not find the character of the 
Messiah in T'zevi, nor those of Elias in the 
person of the forerunner; for which reason 
they condemned him to death: but as their 
party was not the most numerons, they 
were forced to yield to the multitude, 
Tzevi summoned the people to the syns. 
gogue, celebrated a new feast, profaned 
the name of God several times, changed 
some words of the liturgy: they acknow. 
ledged his authority, and thought they saw 
something divine in bis person. 

* A third decree of death pronounced 
by the Rabbins, did not daunt him, as 
knowing nobody durst execute it. Tis 
friend had gained the Cadi of Smyrna, 
upon whom he waited in his palace, and 
obtained his protection, The peuple pub- 
lished that fire proceeded from Tevi's 
mouth, when he spoke to the Cadi ; thats 
pillar of fire had frightened the Turkish 
governor, which had obliged him to send 
him away instead of putting him to death. 
They brought him back in triumph, sio 
ing these words of the Psalms, The rig 
hand of the Lord is exalted. Nothing was 
wanting but a throne for this new king; 
wherefore he caused one to be erected 
him, and another for his royal consort, 
and he spoke from thence to his sybjects, 
He drew up a new form of faith, which 
every body was obliged to receive, # 
coming from the hand of the M = 
They artfully applied the prophecies be 
Old Testament to this impostor, and shew 
them accomplished in his person. A famous 
Jew, called La Peigne, continuing t 0p 
pose his empire, he sent to, and dema 
of the synagogue to punish bim: upee 
their refusal, he went himself at jeer 
of five hundred men, aud La Peignes 
death only by a hesty flight. His ows 
daughter, meaning engl rose Sr 
him, and staggered her father's : 
Many others who had beeo increda 
ran along with the a“? or h 
believed they were mistaken. 

“ When he saw bimse)f exalted to ée 
high a pitch of power, he ordered | 
name of the Ottoman emperor to be ent 
from the prayers, to substitute his ey 
and before be undertook the hers od 
his empire, he divided the dign! 


: . He 
employs of it amongst his favourites. 
called himself the ting of the king! J 
Israel, and Joseph Tzevi, hs brother, he 


king of the kings of Judah. At 

departed for Constantinople ™ ® bet 
vessel, Vinee! wot the em eed thirtt 
march 4 lasted a 
nine re in which tine the Grand S08 











nior was advertised of his coming, and 
ordered the Vizier to arrest him prisuner, 
and give him a sound dastinado, which 
was executed. 

“ This adventure did not dishearten the 
Jews; they called to mind Levi's predic- 
diction, that the Messiah was to be con- 
céaled nine months, during which time the 
nation should suffer greatly. They took 
this for the accomplishment of the oracle, 
aad this misfortune confirmed them in their 

judice, instead of undeceiving them. 
The criminal answered upon his examina- 
tion, that he had taken the title of king, 
whether he would or no, and to secure 
himself from the violence of the Jews, who 
bad forced him to it. This answer obliged 
the Vizier Azem, who was going to the 
siege of Candia, to treat him gently, and 
toshut him up in the Dardanelles. This 
was a new miracle; the Jews maintained 
the Grand Seignior had not power to put 
their king to death, since he had not done 
it. They flocked from all parts to the 
Dardanelles ; they won the governor by 
presents; they made larger to the Messiah ; 
who, puffed up with the honours that were 
paid him éven in his prison, commanded all 
the nation to celebrate the feast of his birth, 
dispatched ambassadors to all parts to pro- 
claim him the Messiah, and to publish the 
miracles be bad wrought and still per- 
formed. Lastly, he gave plenary indal- 

to all that came and offered their 
votions at his mother’s tomb. 

“ But yet he was not withont his ene- 
miés, Nehemiah Cohen, a Polish Jew, 
came to maintain to him in prison the 
vanity of his pretensions, and tarned Mus- 
sulman, that he might the better ruin him 
by revealing the whole intrigue to the 
Ceimacan. The Mufti was provoked, 
because favour was shewn to 4 man who 
disgraced the Mahometan religion, in call- 
ing himself the Messiah. The Grand 
Seignior, at the request of his principal 
officers, sent for the impostor to Adrianople, 
and ordered a sword to be ran into him, to 
try whethet he was invulnerable. This 
order pat Sabathai Teevi into a consterna- 
tion, who chose rather to turn Massulman 
at the solicitation of the emperor's physi- 
cian, who had given him an example, and 
his wife did the same. Nevertheless the 
people will never be in the wrong. They 
were not entirely undeceived. 

_ “This article is somewhat long ; and it 
not amiss to learn from these circum- 
ances, how far au impostor may carry 
his impudence, and the people their cre- 
dulity. For even to the present day are 
Bk oe in some parts of Poland and 
ia, who yet believe that this impostor 
4s more than an ordinary mao. He lived 
& 4 very advanced age, and was attended 
athis funeral by some écoré thousands from 
Polétid aiid Russia.” Pp. 105—115. 
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Rabbi David Raphael gives the fol- 
lowing description of a Jewish cere- 
mony, of which he was an eye-witness; 
it suggests painful reflections on the 
melancholy religious condition of the 
Jews :— 


“ Being at the synagogue at Seda, 
some time in the early part of the month 
of Nissan, as J] was looked upon as a pub- 
lic character, I received an invitation from 
the ab beth din, the prime and chief elder, 
to attend at the Assepha, general meeting, 
to take place the night following, whieh 
honour I was unwilling to forego, parti- 
cularly as I could form no idea in my 
mind as tu the purport of the meeting so 
early in the month. We met at the house 
of the ab beth din, an hour and a quarter 
before midnight, from which place we 
proceeded in regular order, sndabed by all 
the men of consequence and learning, and 
boys intended for religious purposes, above 
the age of thirteen, accompanied with 
cymbals, trumpets, timbrels, harps, organs, 
and various instruments of music, from the 
ab beth din’s house, to about two-thirds of 
an hour’s walk from the gates of the city, 
chaunting the hundred and twenty-sixth 
psalm, and other psalms of thanksgiving, 
during the procession to the above distance : 
but after tarrying there about two-thirds of 
an hour, they return back again at a show 
pace, appeared mach dejected, sounding 
the hundred and thirty-seventh psalm, and 
some parts of Jeremiah’s lamentations, in 
adolefultone. Afterseeing the chief elder 
to his house, they all separate for their 
respective places. 

“ Upon my inquiring from one of the 
learned the cause of this singular modé of 
worship, I discovered that they have a 
tradition handed to them from centuriés 
past, that they are to expect the coniing of 
the Messiah to take place precisely at mid- 
night, and which is firmly believed by 
them, as it is well known that the redemp- 
tion from Egypt was also precisely at mid- 
night. Consequently, the mouth of Nissan 
having been once productive of the great 
event, they expect the same in every Nissan. 
They therefore prepare as above-mentioned, 
to meet the promised Messiah: but after 
tarrying some time after midnight to no 
effect, they return back im the motrnful 
manner above described. The same tradi- 
tion is (according to report) entertained by 
all the different tribes, in aj} their various 
settlements io the East.”—Pp. 124, 126. 


We have now extracted the only 
passages of this pamphlet that could 
interest the er. The translator 
proposes to publish a work of his own 
on “ The Stability and Constancy of 
the Jewish Nation.” Beforé he be- 
gins to write, wé would recomitiend it 
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to him to study Watts’s Logic, and 

before he prints, to submit his manu- 

script to the revision of some English 
scholar. —_— 

Arr. lil.—Unitartanism the only Re- 
ligion that can become Universal. 
A Discourse, delivered on Sunday 
Evening, April 19, 1818, in. the 
Unitarian Chapel, Renshaw Street, 
Liverpool, with Notes and an Ap- 
pendiz. By George Harris. 8vo. 
Pp. 96. Liverpool, Robinson and 
Sons; London, Hunter and Eaton. 


“HIS is an explicit assertion and 
animated defence of Unitarianism 
from Zech. xiv. 9. “ The religious 
system” (Mr. Harris contends) “ that 
can alone become universal, must be 
distinguished, in the Ist place, by its 
simplicity; 2ndly, byits rationality; * 
and Srdly, by its agreement with the 
Scriptures of truth.” He then shews 
with much ability and with a constant 
reference to the New Testament, that 
these characters belong to the Unita- 
rian, but are wanting in the Trini- 
tarian system. 

The sermon was composed in 
answer to the pamphlet, entitled 
“ Unitarianism Weighed and Found 
Wanting, in a Series of Letters, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. George Harris, 
and occasioned by his Evening Lec- 
tures, in Renshaw-Street Chapel, by 
Robert Philip,” and is printed in 
comphance with the wishes of the 
Preacher's congregation. We rejoice 
in these local coutroversies, being per- 
suaded, that they afford the best means 
of the exposure of error and the esta- 
blishment of truth 

Mr. Harris explains in his Preface, 
(p. vi.) that he confines the title Uni. 
tartan “‘ to that part of the Anti-trini- 
tarian body, who believe in the proper 
Unity of God, and the humanity of 
Jesus Christ.” This narrowing of the 
meaning of the term is not, we think, 
philologically or historically correct ; 
nor is it in our judgment consistent 
with good policy, if it be with charity. 
The preacher must have overleaped 
his own restrictions, when he says in 
the Sermon, ‘p. 46,) “ there are at this 
moment in Great Britain, above three 
bundred congregations of Unitarians.” 
_ We observe a few hard expressions 
in this pamphlet ; e. g. p. 15, the de- 


is, we : 
the ears of Triniterians. ” less grating to 
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scription of the orthodox belief of the 
Fall, as “ the transgression of God's 
precept im eatng of one apple,” and, 
p. 63, “the howlings of ignorance and 
fanaticism :” but we point them out, 
not for the sake of detracting from the 
merit of an useful publication, but in 
the hope that they may pass under the 
author's revision on a future occasion. 
—— a 
Art. LV.—Letter of Adrice toa Young 
American, on the Course of Studies 
it might be most advantageous for 
him to pursue. By William God- 
win. 8vo. Pp. 16. Godwin & Co, 
1818. 


E insert this pamphlet in our 

Review Catalogue, because we 
think it may be very useful to young 
students. On a few points, we might 
dispute Mr. Godwin’s taste, as where 
he prescribes that Don Quixote be 
read ‘ with a deep feeling of ils con- 
tents,” and “ high veneration for and 
strong sympathy with its hero,” (p. 6,) 
but upon the whole, we cordially con- 
cur in his ** Advice.” One short ex- 
tract will surprise such as are ac- 
quainted with the author only through 
his Political Justice or his Memoirs of 
Mary Wollstonecraft: 


“ Ii is my opinion, that the imagination 
is to be cultivated in education, more than 
the dry accumulation of science and na- 
tural facts. The noblest part of man i 
his moral nature; and J hold morality pna- 
cipally to depend, agreeably to the admi- 
rable maxim of Jesus, upon our putting 
ourselves in the place of another, feeling 
his feelings and apprehending his desires; 
ina word, doing to others, as we wouldwisb, 
were we they, to be done unto.”"—P. 4. 

— 
Arr. V.—Unitarianism Unassailable: 
and the Believer in the “ One God 
and Father,’ who is “ The Saviour 
of all Men,” vindicated from the 

Charge of Blasphemy. 12mo. Pp.36. 

Hunter. 6d. 1818. 


HIS little tract is in answer to 

one entitled “ Unitarianism Un- 
tenable,” reprinted from the New 
Evangelical Magazine, It is drawn 
up by an able hand, and contains, 
a small compass, a complete answer 
to the principal Trinitarian and Cal- 
vinistic arguments, and a nt 
explanation of the Scriptures ust y 
alleged against the Unitarian. ee 
recommend it to the conductors 
Book Societies, as worthy of 4 


in their lists of tracts for distribution. 








Anz. VI.— More Work for Dr. Hawker, 
in Reply to his Misrepresentations 
of the Gospel, &c. ce. By the Rev. 

‘homas Smith, of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, &c. 8vo. Pp. 22. 
Sherwood. 1818. 

f smile involuntarily at the 
W schisms in the Church of En- 
gland, which has no less than thirty- 
nine Articles of Faith, * for the avoid- 
ing of the diversities of opinions, and 
the stablishiag of consent touching 
true religion" ‘These schisms are 
daily multiplying and becoming wider. 
There is not only the evangelical and 
the moral party, but also different 
evangelical parties who pursue each 
other with the genuine odium theolo- 
gicum. Dr. Hawker, for instance, is 
accused of antinomianism by the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, who at the same time 
intimates that the Lord Bishop of 
Landaff is quite as far trom the gospel 
on the other side. The Plymouth 
Doctor has declared ayainst offering 
Christ to sinners, whereupon the pre- 
sent writer confronts him with a list 
of gospei ministers in the church, who 
“ offer Christ to the vilest of the vile, 
and God blesses their labours :” this 
list is very dutifully headed with the 
name of “ The Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of London.” Embold- 
ened by the presence of such a host, 
the Rev. Thomas Smith charges the 
popular Doctor with qaibbling, with 
feigned humility and real mr aud 
with ignorance and “ dreadful delu- 
sion” and opposition to the design of 
the gospel; and gives him a broad 
hint that it would be well! for him to 
look after his own soul. At the same 
time, both this untitled possessor of 
“Holy Orders,” and the Doctor lay 
claim to the spirit of God, and would 
Perhaps unite in pitying or con- 

mning such as do not enjoy the 
leadings of this supernatural guide to 
all truth ! 
———_— 

Arr. VIL—The True Interests of 
Religion Considered: A Sermon 
preached before the Annual Assembly 
of General Baptists, at the Chapel 
tn Worship Street, May 12, 1818. 
By David Eaton. 8vo. Pp. 40. 
Is. 6d. Eaton and Hunter. 

R. EATON divides his sermon 

into a description of religion 

‘astatement and recommendation 
of its interests. In the former part, 
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he naturally expounds the creed of 
his own denomination, the General 
Bapiists, who call themselves Baptists 
because they immerse believers in 
water on a profession of faith, which 
they hold to be the only baptism, and 
who take the pranomen of General, 
because they maintain the salvability 
of all mankiad in opposition to the 
Calvinistic doctrine of the redemption 
ouly of the elect. The preacher here 
animadverts ou the arguments of Mr. 
Towgood aud Mr. Belsham in behalf 
of infant-baptism, and makes some 
sensible and shrewd remarks on the 
weight of tradition and the authority 
of the Fathers, whose testimony he 
appreciates rather with a layman's 
boldness, than with the proverbial cau- 
tion of a controversial divine. In the 
latter part, he well defines what are 
not and what are “ the true interests 
of religion,” and zealously exhorts his 
brethren to uphold their own interests 
(would to heaven that the interests 
of all religious communions admitted 
of such exhortations only!) by en- 
lighteniug the mind, making the Holy 
Scriptures the sole spiritural autho- 
rity, encouraging honest inquiry and 
free discussion, aud exhibiting a con- 
duct consistent with Christian prin- 
ciples. 
ee 
Art. VIII1.—TZhe Reasonableness of 
Protestantism: a Sermon preached 
to the Congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters, Harlow, Dee. 25, 1817. 
By Thomas Finch. 8vo. Pp. 36. 
ls. 6d. Sherwood & Co, 


y LE, find from this Sermon, that 

Mr. Finch, whose narrative of 
his ejectment from a congregation of 
Calvinists at Lynn, for reputed heresy, 
and of his reception by a new society, 
gathered together on purpose to up- 
hold religious liberty, is taken notice 
of Vol. VI. pp. 679, 680,* has be- 
come the minister of the ist 
Church, at Liarlow, in Exsex. he 
Sermon before us was preached in 
celebration of the Tri-Centémary of 
the Reformation, and in principle and 
spirit is truly Protestant. 





‘ * In Vol. vy p. 58, is an account o 
the opening of the new chapel at Lyan, b 
the Rev. 5. Evans. The eo n'a 
received assistance from the Unitarian 
petite in defraying the expenses of the 
uilding. 
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July 23, aged 25, at Montauban, in 
France, whither he went in the beginning 
of the year, by the advice of his medical 
attendants, the Rev. Bensamin Goonter, 
of Holliawood, vear Manchester, and lately 
of the Uniterian Academy at Hackney. 
He bad a constitutional tendency to a pul- 
monary complaint, which took a decided 
character before he left the Academy, 
owing, it is supposed, to the severity of 
his application to his studies, Great hopes 
were, however, entertained of his recovery, 
and especially of late, and after his visit 
to France. It pleased Providence, how- 
ever, to disappoint the fond wishes and 
earnest prayers of his friends, and by his 
premature death to exhibit another lesson 
of the vanity of all human expectations. 
But such a death following such a life 
ought to excite nobler sentiments than 
regret and sorrow. Mr. Goodier was an 
eminent Christian: few have there been 
so young in years and so ripe in character, 
His excellencies of head and heart and life 
won their reward even in this life, for they 
procured him a succession of friends, 
whose kindness and generosity were not 
less admirable than were the virtues of 
him ov whom they were bestowed. He is 
gone before his benefactors and friends to 
that world where goodacss finds its proper 
home. [Further paaticulars hereafter. } 

<a 

July 26, 1818, at Stratford, Essex, 
Mr. Epwarp Macuire, who was born 
April 7, 1751. During his religious pro- 
fession his sentiments sustained several 
alterations, as the light of divine truth 
beamed upon his mind. Upon his first 
becoming serious he attended the Metho- 
dist Connexion, but afterwards became a 
zealous Calvinistic Baptist; in these senti- 
ments he continued a few years, when 
reading Elliot's Circular Letter to the Bap- 
tists his faith began to waver, and after a 
serious examination of the Scriptures, he 
was compelled to relinquish the doctrine 
of the Trinity for the more pure and simple 
doctrine of the Divine Unity. fe now 
made a stand for some years, his sentiments 
being early those of an Arian. With 
such views he became avqnainted with Mr. 
Vidler, who, by bis powerful arguments and 
his appeals to Scripture, together with the 
writings of Priestley, Lindsey and others, 
let in such a flood of light and truth upon 
bis mind, that he was forced to give up 
the Whole of what is cailed the orthodox 
ys His views of Christianity being 

established on Unitarian prin- 

his chief endeavour was to live 

@ life confortable fo die precepts af the 
gospel ; in the mean time he lost a dpvor- 





tunity of improving his mind by reading 
the Scriptures, or attending to such other 
helps as came within his reach. 

His illness was long and painful. From 
the autumn of 1815, he was coufined (with 
few exceptions) to a sick-bed: during his 
protracted sufferings his mind was per- 
fectly calm and serene. He frequently 
passed whole nights in dwelling apon the 
joyful prospect of immortality. He re- 
tained his faculties to the last and gently 
fell asleep in Jesus. 

— 

Aug. 2, aged 71, Mrs. Rupeatia Hint, 
of Fore Street, well known for her bene- 
volence to the poor, and for her contribu- 
tions to the support of several religious and 
charitable institutions, On Tuesday, the 
day preceding the funeral, her body lay in 
state, at her dwelling-house, and a Reli- 
gious Tract (No. 48) was given to all the 
visitors. Ou Wednesday morning (Aug. 
12) her corpse was removed in @ hearse 
and six, followed by six coaches with the 
usual attendants, to the Countess of Huat- 
ingdon’s College, Cheshunt, where a vault 
had been previously prepared outside the 
chapel. On its arrival at Cheshunt the 
corpse was preceded by the Tutors 
Students, and followed by the Rev. Messrs. 
Kemp, Vasey, Gore, Macdonald, J. Hyatt, 
Wood and Stodhart; by her executors, 
Messrs. R. Butcher, E. Kemble, T. Hughes, 
and B. W. Scott and other friends. The 
chapel being fall, and a considerable num- 
ber of persons outside, the burial service 
was read from the rostrum near one 0 
windows, by the Rev. Mr. Kemp, of Swan- 
sea, to the end of the lesson; the Rev. Mr. 
Stodbart then gave out ahymn, afteg which 
the Rev. Mr. Gore delivered a short oration, 
which was followed by another hyma given 
ont by the Rev. Mr. Wood; after w 


the Was removed to the vault, overt 
which Mr. Kemp read the remainder of the 
service. 


The following are the priocipal of Mrs 
H.’s legacies : 


£1000 


Cheshunt College - - - - 1600 


Lady Muatingdon’s Connexion = - 
London Society (Jews’ Schools) - 


To 30 poor Ministers, Indep. - - 
To 30 Do. Baptists - - - - - 
To 30 Do. Westeian 4. whe 


Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb 
Do. forthe Blind - - - 
London Missionary Society 
Moravian Do. - - - - 
Baptist Do. - - - - - 
Provident Fond, Lady M.'s - 
Travelling Do. Do. - - - 


$2322222222 








Homerton Academy - - - - - 100 


Urphan School - - - - 50 
Besides a number of private legacies to 
ministers, and to the widows and orphans 
of ministers deceased. Evan. Mag. 
a 

August 20, at S¢. ves, Huntingdon- 
shire, aged 36 years, Erizanetn, the wife 
of Thomas Escoime Fisner, of that place, 
Selicitor, She was a lineal descendant 
of two ancient and highly respectable fa- 
milies. Her ancestor, George Underwood, 
of Kensington, Barrister at Law, (whose 
father was an alderman of London,) war- 
ried Joyce, the daughter of Sir Robert 
Jocelyn, of Hide Hall, in Hertfordshire, 
Knight, an ancestor of whom, Sir Gilbert 
Jocelyn, Knight, accompanied William I. 
in bis Conquest of England. The family 
of Jocelyu was raised to the Peerage in 
1730. 

Mrs. Fisher possessed a mild and affec- 
tionate disposition, which rendered her an 
amiable and endearing wife, a tender mo- 
ther, a sincere friend. She bore a long 
and painful illness with great fortitude and 
resignation to the Divine Will, and ex- 
changed time for eternity without a struggle 
orasigh. She died with a firm conviction 
ef the truth of the Divine Unity: to which 
conviction the conversation of Mr. Richard 
Wright and the late Mr. Winder, while on 
ee to Mr. Fisher, did not a little contri- 

ute. 


a 


A Sketch of the Character of Abraham 
Shackleton, of Ballitore. 


“ E’en he, whose soul now melts in mourn- 
ful lays, 

Shall shortly want the gen’rous tear he 
pays.”’ 

Survivors owe a debt to departed worth, 
to make some record of the virtues of those 
who have finished their terrestrial course 
with honour; and, avoiding the fulsome- 
sess of indiscriminate panegyric, to erect 
at once a memorial dictated by friendship, 
and to hold out an example of good quali- 
tes for the imitation of others. 

y acquaintance, and consequent inti- 
mate friendship with my highly esteemed 
‘rend, did not commence very early in 
our lives, 


~——* In the summer of bis life I knew him, 

And called bim friend; for in our hearts 
did dwell 
kindred likings and some kindred 
scorns: 

The tyrant’s state, the pontifl’s pomp and 


_ pride, 
The hireling’s meanness, the dcbasing tricks 
avarice, the sycophantic airs 
Of danglers after wealth: ah! subjects fit 
Of generous seorn. T r we did hail 
The star of freedom rising on a world 
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Of slavery-goaded men 
Snapping their fetters off, enlarged and 
free.” 


In the arduous profession of a school- 
master, Abraham Shackleton was anxious 
to discharge the important trust with the 
moststrictintegrity. He loved his scholars 
with a strong parental affection, and in an 
especial manner ideutitied himself with 
their interests. in the honest enthusiasm — 
of his disposition, he was desirous to be in 
habits of close intimacy with them, hoping 
by kindness to gain on their hearts; aad 
feeling strongly, as was his accustomed 
manner in ail things, the errors of too 
great severity towards youth, he perhaps 
fell into the epposite extreme, and by re- 
laxing the bands of discipline, left under 
too little restraint the youthful passions, 
which require a firm, thoug! gentle band 
to restrain, till reason huve established its 
rule. The motive was amiable, although 
the effects weie not successful, either io a 
pecuniary point of view to himself, by the 
falling away of Itis school, which, however, 
with a generous indifference, he disre- 
garded ; or as respected the scholars, who, 
being left too much to themselves before 
they had acquired habits of self-restraint, 
were in danger of deviating from that aar- 
row read, which conducts to the heights of 
virtue. But to be in extremes was the 
error of this worthy man, How happy, if 
he had blended the peculiar kindness of 
his manner towards youth, with enforcing 
the salutary restraints necessary for their 
governmeat! 

He was strictly educated in the society 
of the people called Quakers, was for many 
years an esteemed and active member 
among them, and had attained to the rank 
ofan elder. He assumed the right of private 
judgment, and gradually developed some 
sculiments in opposition to theirs, espe~ 
cially on the subject of the Scripteres, 
which he treated as other writings of a 
mixed natare. He more than doubted of 
sone of the historical parts, particularly of 
the assertions that God commanded the 
Jews to destroy the Canaanites, with cir- 
cumstances of peculiar cruelty and atrocity, 
For wany of the poetical parts, as highly 
congenial with his own ardent imagination, 
he retained great admiration, and mote 
especially eherished the sublime morality 
as taught by Jesus Christ; evncerning 
whom he rejected the Trinitarian hypo- 
thesis, withont appearing fally to have 
made up his mind as to the doctrines usually 
called Unitarian. His opinions were his 
own, and not borrowed, lis religion being 
very much founded « feeling, he was ac« 
customed to speak of Christ ia am sterious 
manner; and being a firm believ + in the 
pectliar Quaker doetrine of an immediate 
revelation to each iadividual, he combined 
it in an allegorical mannes under the figure 
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of Christ as a principle, without defining 
his opinion of Christ as a person. 

In process of time he diverged farther 
from his parent society, spoke against 
many of their observances as leading into 
formality, und finally declined the atten- 
dauce of their meetings. He fearlessly 
avowed his opinivus, according to his cha- 
racteristic intrepidity ; and, daring to in- 
quire, was too honest not to follow the 
result of his inquiries. For these reasons 
the society recorded their disownment of 
him in 1801; and from that time he lived 
separate from all societies. 

At that period free inquiry was more 
generally practised: latterly it has hecome 
unfashionable. Most have shrunk back 
from the consequences, and have attempted 
* to unthink their thonghts.”” The results 
have been a want of energy, and an at- 
tempt to suppress originality of thinking 
in themselves and others. Knowledge in 
freland has ceased to be progressive ; and, 
both in polities and religion, which gene- 
rally share with each other, the search 
after truth has fallen off. The consequent 
torpor has not been productive of improve- 
ment; and the human mind, for a season, 
has retrograded into apathy and a degrad- 
ing selfishness. But freedom of inquiry, 
it is hoped, may yet burs: through the 
intervening clouds, and renovation dispel 
the inists arising from the present dread of 
mnovation. 

Philanthrophy was a peculiar trait in 
his character. He entered warmly into 
the question of the slave trade, and fora 
time refraiued from the use of sngar and 
otber West Indian produce, that he might 
not participate in the gv |: of the iniquitous 
trafficking in slaves. |aiterly, conceiving 
that wars were frequently encouraged by 
foreign trade, and chiefly supported by 
taxes drawn from it, he abstained from the 
use of tea, sugar, wine, and other commo- 
dities brought over sea, and also from 
spirituous liquors, from his dislike of the 
frequeut abuse of them. In all these he 
afforded proofs of the benevolence of his 
dispositions and the kindness of his heart. 

He was of an active turn, and delighted 
in exertions both of body aud mind. His 
pen was almost always employed. A few 
years ago he publisi 1 a \ lume of poetry, 
which did not meet with much encourage- 
ment; and his prose writings were numer- 
ous. Some he occasionally gave to peri- 
edical publications, and great numbers of 
essays, on various subjects, remain among 
the mass of his papers. lie possessed a 
fine genius, and cultivated a iaste for clas- 
sical literature. The activity of his dis 
position was farther exemplified by his 
entering warmly into the pursuit of botany 
at a late period of his life. 

His unsuspecting disposition iaid him 
apen frequently to imposition, and bis 
friendship, on some occasions, was greatly 
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abused. It must be allowed, that he some- 
times wanted discrimination, in admitting 
to his intimate frieudship those who were 
unworthy of it. The warmth of his heart 
also led him to lavish praise ofteu without 
just discrimination 

In 1798, when Ballitore was for a few 
days in the possession of the insurgents, 
and after its re ocenpation by the army, 
he zealously and fearlessly exerted himself, 
with considerable risque, with the leaders 
of both, to repress their mutual excesses, 
and where he could not preveut, to afford 
succour to the suffering. When threatened 
by the insurgents, and a blunderbuss was 
held to his breast, he resolutely refused 
the smallest appearance of joining with 
them, and openly protected a sick soldier, 
and the wives of some soldiers and officers. 
On the change of circumstances, he equally 
afforded protection to the insurgents. His 
conduct, on this trying oecasion, extorted 
approbation from both sides, even from 
some who were ready, after the manner of 
the times, to construe his liberality towards 
the people into a crime. 

An account of his death in the papers 
gives the following just description of him, 
“ He was a man endowed with uncommon 
versatility of talent, which, with eathu- 
siastic ardour, was always devoted to the 
forwarding of some project or principle, 
calculated in his view to promote the wel- 
fare or happiness of mankind. Even those 


who occasionally dissented from him 10 
opinion, felt themselves irresistibly im- 
pelled te pay homage to his virtuous inted- 


tions,” * 
Yet he had much obloquy to encounter. 


— 








* His character was well delineated in 
the Dublin Evening Post, by the pen ofa 
near relative. “ His life of activity and 
temperance was blessed with health, 
scarcely interrupted, till about two months 
before his death. Not only his owa family 
and neighbourhood, but a wide extended 
circle, will long feel the loss of a maa, 
whose heart was warmed with the sincerest 
benevolence, who loved his fellow-cres- 
tures, and all creation, and who wan 
only to be known, to gain universal love. 
His talents, which were of the highest 
order, and embraced a great variety, were 
accompanied with a simplicity which et 
hanced their value. He loved to commu 
nicate kpowledge ta others, and had re 
ducted the boarding-school established y 
his grandfather for many years with mue 
credit. Seldom in one peer been 
combined so many talents and virtues. 
possessed a dren of ane 
through which were seen the moures ® 
actions and sentiments, 
might deviate from the 
opinion, but all spruvg 
honest heart.”’ 











His separation from the society in Which 
he was educated, exposed him to the 5 in 
dictive censure of a sect, conspicuous for 
their hostility to thuse who have separated 
from them ; ‘and his generous, unsuspect- 
ing disposition, sometimes leading him to 


extremes, laid him open to the sueers of 


the selfish, who, measuring others by them- 
selves, were unable to appreciate lis vir- 
tues. Such have more pleasure in carping 
at the eccentricities of genius, than in 
imitating the example of yood qualities. 
According to a maxim attributed to Con- 
fucius, “ the perfection of man consists 
not in never falling, but in being able to 
rise again,” - 

He was a friend to civil and religious 
liberty; and having exercised the impor- 
tant right of choosing his own religious 
opinions, he was willing to concede a like 
right to others. He was pre-eminently 
distinguished for the warmth of his affec- 
tions, and the sincerity of his friendship, 
and for a freedom from selfish motives, 
which induced him to follow where the 
dictates of apprehended duty led him, re- 
gardless of consequences, or of the losses 
he wight sustain by such conduct. He 
preferred the doing right, abstracted from 
all consideration of gaining the applause, 
or avoiding the censure of men; and, pos- 
sessing a genuine, unaffected modesty, he 
abstained from obtrusive argumentation, 
and that war of words, which seldom leads 
to profitable results. Placability and the 
forgiveness of injuries were distinguishing 
traits in our worthy friend’s character. 

About two months before his death, he 
felt the approach of disease, but for a time 
he cherished hopes of his recovery. During 
the latter part, his sufferings were severe ; 
but he maintained a peaceful serenity. He 
looked forward to his death without dismay, 
as might have been expected from a man, 
whose religious opinions were the very 
Opposite of gloomy. ** God is love,”’ was 
bis favourite maxim ; and under this con- 
soling influence, a death-bed was divested 
of the terrors, with which it is often viewed 
by the victims of vice or of superstition. 
After his death a large collection of water 
Was found in his chest. 

He was born 8th of 12:h month, 1752, 
aad died 2d of Sth mouth, 1818. Virtue, 
in @ Very eminent degree, had “ filled the 
space between.” 

JOHN HANCOCK. 

Lisburn, 20th of Sth month, 1818 

a 
Rev. W. Riehards. 
'B regret that we have to announce the 
b of a valuable correspondent aud 
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esteemed friend, in the 69th year of his 
age, the Rev, Wieriam Ricnarps, of 
Lynn. He was a man of sterling integrity 
and of true Christian worth. The General 
Baptist denomination has lost in him one 
of its most zealous advocates and brightest 
ornaments, tle might have lived without 
reproach (except on the ground of heresy) 
in the days of the Puritans: like them he 
lived apart from the world, and Jike them 
he was a religious enemy of ecclesiastical 
usurpation and civil tyranny. [Further 
particulars hereafter. | 


ee 


Funeral of the Rev. Mr. Ham. 


[We sometimes state our opinion freely 
of the enormous and mischievous errors of 
Popery, but we are at all times pleased to 
acknowledyve aud the virtues of 
Roman Catholics, and have great satisfac. 
tion in copying the following paragraph 
from the Weekly Freeman’s Journal, Dub- 
ling August 8th. Enp.] 


This gentleman had been for many years 
parish priest of Coolock, Clontarf, Xe, 
and lived at the sheds of Clontarf. His 
pious conduct and amiable manners had 
so endeared him to his parishioners, that, 
perhaps, the death of any individual never 
produced such universal and sympathetic 
sorrow and regret in that district as his 
did. His funeral shewed the esteem in 
which he was held. About a thousand 
respectable farmers and inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood, assembled at an early hour 
on Monday morning, and when the body, 
in a superbly mounted coffin, was about 
tou be placed in the hearse, they unani- 
mously proclamed their intention of car- 
rying the remains of their lamented pastor 
to the place of interment, (Mulhuddart,) a 
distance from Clontarf of no less than nine 
miles, It was really an affecting sight to 
behold the procession: the numerous per- 
sons who had assembled for the above pur 
pose walked, and alternately carried the 
body, every man uncovered, after which 
followed the hearse and a string of carri- 
ages and cars, extending full a mile in 
length. The procession moved in this 
order from Clontarf to this city, through 
Summer Hill, Great Britain Street, Capel 
Street, King Street, Stoneybatter, and on 
to the grave, amid the most solemu and 
respectful feeling that we have ever wit- 
nessed. This is perhaps the strongest 
proof that religion, virtue and amiability 
of manners will, even in these times of 
depravity, meet and receive the just appre- 
ciation which they deserve, 
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DOMESTIC, 
ReLigiovs, 
Right of the Jews to English Charities. 
Str, 

I rake the liberty of handing you, for 
the Monthly Repository, a Report of the 
late Case on the subject of Religious Disa- 
bilities, as peculiarly relating to the Jews. 
The discussion must be interesting to all, 
but especially to Unitarians, as involving in 
principle (though now pushed somewhat 
farther into its naked deformity), the po- 
sitions maintained in the Wolverhampton 
Case, and attempting in the same manner 
tu set up, by means of the Court of Chan- 
cery, a barrier to the progress which li- 
berality and an enlightened policy have 
made in discarding religious persecution, 
whether positive or negative. 

Every one will be glad to see Sir S. 
Romilly in his true station, the friend of 
civil and religious liberty, the enemy and 
exposer of the arts of bigotry and intole- 
rance., 

The report of the first day’s argument is 
little more than a copy of the Newspaper 
reports; the remainder I am answerabie 
for. Whatever may be the result, the Jews 
have acted wisely in bringing the question 
fairly and openly into discussion, and if 
they fail, they will have the opportunity 
of appealing, I have no doubt successfully, 
to the legislature. VIGIL. 


Lincoln's Inn, July 31, 1818. 
In the Matter of the Bedford Charity. 


Sir Samuel Romilly opened this case, 
observing, that he felt its particular im- 
portance, not only to the individuals who 
now petitioned, or to the trustees of the 
Charity now in question, buat to all the 
charitable institutions of Great Britain; for 
if the order of the trustees of this parti- 
cular charity was to be confirmed, it would 
introduce a novelty into the administration 
of public charities hitherto unknown or 
unthought of. One of the petitioners was 
Mr. Joseph Lyon, who complained of his 
daughter, Sheba Lyon, being excluded 
from the benefits of the Charity, merely 
because he was a member of the Jewish 
persuasion: the persons who joined in the 
petition were Joseph Cohen, Isaac Levy 
and others, rulers of certain synagogues in 
London, King Edward the VIth, on the 

tition of the mayor and corporation of 

dford, did grant them a free Grammar 
School in that town, with one master and 
one usher, which, “ in his gracious atten- 
tion,” he ordered to continue forever. In 
the 8th of Elizabeth an agreement was 
made between a Sir Wm. Harper and the 
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mayor, &e., by which the estates and 4 
house of the former were conveyed to the 
latter for the support of thisschool. In the 
4th of Geo. HI. an act for the better 
management of this Charity was passed, 
but that act was repealed by ene in the 
36th year of his Majesty, which declared 
that the lord-lieutenant of the county, the 
representatives in parliament for the town 
and county, the mayor, corporation and 
eighteen inhabitants, should be constituted 
trustees of the Charity, with power to fill 
up vacancies in case of deaths, and that the 
Directors should, from and after the pass- 
ing of this act, assume the name of the 
master, governor and trustees of the Bed- 
ford Charity. It further provided, that 
the sum of £800 should be annually dis. 
tributed as portions to forty poor maidens, 
and that the trustees of the Charity were 
to meet every three months to distribute 
the quarterly proportion of that sum, giv- 
ing at the same time three weeks’ previous 
notice of their intention so to do. While 
the founder made this will, it was to be 
observed, he made no restriction so far as 
regarded religious opinions, and no exelu- 
sion was certainly made of any person on 
that account. In addition to this, there 
were £700 to be annually expended for 
boys as apprentice fees, and for girls to 
encourage them to be good servant maids, 
the boys to have £20 each, as apprentice 
fees, and the girls were to have somewhst 
less. The money given to the forty poor 
maidens was to be paid them on condition 
of their marrying within two calendsi 
months after receiving it; and that to the 
boys was, that in two calendar months after 
they were paid it, they should be bound as 
apprentices. The daughter of the peti 
tioner was within the limits of age point 

out by the act of the king, and prior 
Michaelmas 1816, she applied to the go- 
vernor and trustees, but she was refuse 
admission as a candidate for the fee, '* 
consequence of her father belonging the 
Jewish persuasion. Since that also, they 
had made a rule that no children, the ¢- 
scendants of Jewish parents, shoul 
allowed to partake of the benefits of : 
Charity. Now, the petitioner was ™* 
astonished at such a resolution, for bis #0, 
Lemuel Lyon, was in the school, on ; 
got the apprentice fee, and his —_ 
Elizabeth Lyon, had had the same advas- 
tage. The facts of the petition ae 
roborated by Michael Joseph, ae 
formerly two sons in the hospital. ‘ch 
were a number of other instances ¥ : 
he (Sir 8.) might mention, but be thoug? 


it unnecessary, The elders of the Jewish 


















Synagogues in London, than whom there 
was not a more respectable class of men 
in the world, had taken up the cause, 
judging it of the highest importance, not 
only as related to this case, but asa ge- 
peral question. They had done well in 
taking it up, as an nnportant question 
would be thereby solemnly decided, for it 
should be remembered, that this Act of the 
36th George IIT. gave the Lord Chancellor 
the full power of deciding the case, There 
was also another branch of the Charity he 
must allude to, viz. the alms-houses, and 
in that instance it was ordered by the 
founder, that the poor o!d men and women 
should attend some place of religious in- 
struction on Sundays. Now it was, in his 
opinion, very difficult to shew how this 
could exclude Jews; for, were their syna- 
gogues not to be held places of religions 
worship? To profess some religious prin- 
ciples was necessary, but the deed did not 
say, that because a man belonged te this 
or that class of religious professors, he was 
disqualified from being an inmate. A cer- 
tificate of conduct was required, and a 
reward given to those who excelled in 
good conduct; but then that certificate 
was merely relative to the discharge of 
moral duties, and had uo reference what- 
ever to religious duties, nor the forms of 
religions worship. On what principle the 
managers of the Charity had chosen to de- 
viate from their former practice, and adopt 
@ system so illiberal, he was at © iss to 
know. [n this couutry, thank God, every 
man had the liberty of worshiping his 
Creator according to the dictates of con- 
science, none daring to make him afraid, 
And was he to be told, that because the 
Jewish nation adhered to the faith and 
worship of their ancestors, a system of wor- 
ship venerable from its origin and antiquity, 
the members of that persuasion were to be 
excluded from public charities? The doc- 
trine was monstrous, it was disgusting to 
hear it in this enlightened age. Whether 
Jew or Christian, every man had a right 
to approach the Deity as he thought pro- 
per, and no man ought, no man should be 
the victim of oppression or obloquy on 
that account. The trustees complained of 
the increase of Jews and foreigners in that 
town. If they were afraid of the funds of 
the Charity being enjoyed by such persons, 
let them apply to the legislature for an 
extension of the time which it is necessary 
fora householder to live inthe town, before 
he claims the right of applying for the 
Charity; but let them not by their own 
means establish an intolerant system which 
liberal, rational minds must be disgusted 
with. 

Mr. Beil followed on the same side, and 
was ata loss to know what he couid say 
an the subject, as he was quite astonished 
to hear it brought forward. No case, that 
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he knew, was to be found in the law booke« 
, v0 


to correspond with this. Lord Hardwicke 
had indeed held, that this court could not 
protect a school solely for the education of 
Jewish children in that faith, but that did 
not apply here. Intolerance had been 
justly branded with the reproach of every 
liberal mind, and it was monstrous to say, 
that relief was not to be afforded to one 
who differed from us in religious opinions, 
The highest authority known by Christians 
had taught the contrary, and in one of his 
sublinest and most admirable parables, 
had proved that religious differences should 
not operate at all on the mind. 

The Solicitor-General wished merely to 
remind Mr. Bell, that the warden and 
masters of New College were visitors of 
the school, and of course the question now 
was, had they a right to visit this Charity, 
and see how it was applied, and what were 
the regulations they had made? This was 
the point. 

The Lord Chancellor.—Suppose the vi- 
sitors order the children to be taught the. 
New Testament; how are we to do in that 
case with Jewish children ? 

Mr. Bell thought that would be a matter 
left solely to couscience. He did not see 
why a Jew might not read the New Testa- 
ment as well as a Christian, though the 
former did not view it in the same sacred 
light as the latter did. A Jew might read 
the Greek Testament with as much regard 
to conscience as Sir William Joues, or any 
similar person, might read the sacred 
books, however absurd in his opinion, of a 
heathen nation. As to the provision in 
the will of the founder, which required the 
candidates for the bounty to give their 
christian name and surnames, he did not 
conceive that at all militated against the 
Jews; for is it did, then, on the very same 
principle, might Anabaptists be excluded 
who did not baptize till they were adults, 
Besides, to bind a wan, and deprive him 
of public charitable benefits, was absurd, 
for what would be thought, for example, 
of persons being excluded from such ad- 
vantages, because they did not go the 
whole length of .St. Athanasius’s Creed? 
That creed was not adhered to by even 
some of the Bench of Bishops, who wished 
several of its objectionable clauses to be 
expunged. The exclusion of Jews from 
Christian charities would be setting an 
example of intolerance, which had nos 
been practised by the former, for it would 
be recollected, that Mr. Goldsmidt had 
given a very large sum of money to the 
Jews’ Hospital, a charity, the benefits of 
which were pot confined to that nation, 
but extended to a very large number of 
Christians. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to know 
whether the inbubitants of the town of 


Bedford, belonging to the Jewish persua- 
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sion, and paying scot and lot, had ever 
been appointed, or ever voted for, the trus- 
tees of the Charity? Whether any Jews 
had ever been educated either in the gram- 
mar or writing school? Whether any had 
been admitted into the hospital or bound 
out apprentices? And whether old men 
or women of that persuasion had ever been 
admitted into the alms-houses ’ 

The matter stood over for the purpose 
of making the inquiries necessary to an- 
swer these questions, and the parties were 
desired to furnish the Lord Chancellor 
with copies of the letters patent, acts of 
parliament, Se., so that the question 
might come on again on the evsuing Mon- 
day, his Lordship observing, that it was 
one of inGuite importance, and onght to be 
settled at once. 


Monday, 7th August, 1818. 


The So’icilor-General, on the part of the 
trustees, appeared to oppose the petiti m3 
he observed, that since this interesting 
ease had been before his Lordship, the in- 
quiries directed had been made, and, he 
was hap 'y to say, were answered tn so 
satisfactory a manuer, as to leave no doubt 
on a single point. The petition prayed, 
that his Lordship would declare all the 
poor inhabitants of Bedford, whether Jews 
or Christians, entitled to the benetit of the 
Charity. It became material, therefore, 
to inquire the origin and progress of the 
institution. By letters patent, dated 15th 
Edward VI. a school was founded for the 
education of poor children in the town of 
Bedford; and New College, Oxford, was 
appointed visitor or regulator, It was 
most important to look to the period when 
this Charity was established; the court 
must endeavour to discover the intent of 
the founder: he contended, that if this 
question had arisen in the reign of Edward 
or Elizabeth, the court would not have 
hesitated to refuse Jews the benefit of it, 
and whatever indulgence the enlight- 
ened policy of later times had extended 
to that nation, he was yet to learn that any 
legal toleration had been given them, 
He had, however, no wish to agitate that 
question ; he had only to shew that, by the 
haw, as it stood at the time of the founda- 
tion, and as it now stands, Jews were no 
objects of it. 

Iu the reign of Elizabeth, Sir William 
Harper endowed this Charity, and ex- 
tended its objects. It was hardly neces- 
sary to observe, that at this time Jews, and 
indeed all infidels, were then considered 
by law to be alien enemies. In Calvin's 
case, Lord Coke lays down the propo- 
nine ee that Jews were perpetui 
on rads recy _— take nothing within 
bene mm “ infidels are enemies, 
len tebeoe ppeses. not their conver- 

€ 4 remote possibility.” He (the 
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Solicitor-General) ouly mentioned this to 
shew how the law was considered to stand 
at that time, and he contended, that the 
Act of Parliament, which afterwards regu. 
lated this Charity, had not altered the case, 
It was an historical fact, that the Jews, in 
the reign of Edward L., left this country, 
and did not retarn till they were allowed 
to do so under the Commonwealth; they, 
therefore, could not be contemplated by 
this Charity, Christianity too had been 
decided repeatedly to be part of the law of 
the laud, and it had been expressly settled 
that there could not be a Charity for 
direct benefit of persons professing any 
other religion. The case of Da Costa and 
De Pas had determined this; and can it be 
allowed that the same object should be 
etiected indirectly ? Let us hoy e that the 
fullest toleration will always be given to 
Jews and every one else in the exereise of 
their religion ; but it was a very ditlerent 
question, whether such persons were to 
claim, as their right, a direct benelit from 
a Christian foundation. In the 4th and 
33d George HL. acts were passed for re- 
gulating this Charity ; by the last, trustees 
were appointed—and the qualification ot 
a trustee was, that he should be a member 
of the corporation, or have filled the office 
of churchwarden or overseer; it was per- 
fectly clear from this, that no Jew could 
have been contemplated. In fact, no Jew 
had ever been a trusfee, nor till about 
thirty years ago, had a Jew ever even 
resided in Bedford—about that time Mr, 
Lyon came there, who has, it appears, 
been permitted to vote in the choice of 
trustees. 

The Solicitor General then went over 
the provisions of the Act, at some length, 
contending that all of them contemplated 
a Charity for the benefit of Christians only. 
New College, Oxford, was to have the 
management aud regulation of it; and can 
it be supposed that such a body should 
have the direction of an establishment m 
which the Jewish religion was patronized’ 
There are exhibitions provided for pupils 
removing to the University, and could it 
be supposed that any Jew was contem- 
plated, when it was well known that no 
one of their faith coald, with a clear con- 
science, resort there? He was anxious 10 
avoid all disenssion of the rights to tolera- 
tion or any other privilege of the Jews, by 
the law as it now stood; the only question 
is, whether they can claim the benent of a 
Christian Charity, founded at the period 
this was. 

No Jew boys could attend this school 
without introducing confusion and wreg’- 
larity: there had been two, and oD 
occasion many exceptions were obliged to 
be made in their favour as to the 
the school. The next purpose of the 
Charity was to distribute portions to peor 








saidens, claimants for which were re- 
uired to send their Christian and sm 

‘ames to the churchwarden It was said 
sy Sir Samuel Romilly, that these words 
lid not point to any fr ligious distinction 

He could not but say that he thought that 
je could not but see from this, per haps ac 

cidenta', phrase, the interest of the trast— 
the persons in the a ms-honsesare bound to 
zo to some place of worship every Sunday: 
can itbe said that Jews would comply with 
this? Thea, with respect to apprentices, 
two sons of Jews have been so bound, but 
then it was irregularly done; they were 
houad to their Jew fathers, they could not 
perform any regular apprenticeship, fou 
their faith would prevent their doing the 
uty of their situation as a Christian mas 

ter wonld require it to be done; they would 
ot work on Saturdays. At the end of 
apprenticeship the parties are entitied, on 
production of a certificate of the minister 


The 


kind of persons who are to make this cer- 


and churchwarden, to an exbibition 


tilicate, shews ayain clearly the intention ; 
the minister cannot be supposed to have 
any superit tendence over Jews. 

With respect to the clause, 
Attendance on public worship, Mr. Bell 
had said, this does not necessarily mean 
Christian worship, but certainly it meant 
some worship on Sunday, not Saturday 
He knew too of no law that tolerated Jew 
worship, to bring it within the legal de- 
scription of public worship — If the argu- 
ment was good, too, it must be carried still 
farther; a Mahometan might claim this 
Charity. If the argument was worth any 
thing it wonld go this length The law 
said expressly there can be no direct Cha- 
rity for the benefit of Jews. This had 
heen expressly decided, and how then ean 
a Jew claim the bevetit of a Christian 
Charity? When this Charity was founded, 
by law no Jew could take the benefit of it ; 
and thongh they have, by the increasing 
liberality of the times, been tolerated in 
the exercise of their religion, there had 
been nothing to alter their rights, cer- 
tainly nothing to alter the intention of the 
founder, which must be coustrued as the 
law then stood. 

The Solicitor-Genera! then adverted to 
the affidavits filed. The affidavit of the 
petitioner, Mr. Joseph, stated, that he set- 
tled in Bedford thirty one years ago—that 
there had been no Jew there before in the 
memory of man—that he had a large family 
who had had the benefit of this Charity— 
that he had voted in the choice of trastees 
—that two of his children bad received 
apprentice fees—that these were appren- 
tieed to himself—that two of his danghters 
hed received the portion—that there are 
now three or four Jew families in Bedford. 

The affidavit of Dr. Brereton, the mas- 
ter, stated the regulations of the school ; 


requiring 
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one Was, that prayers were to be read 
twice a-day—boys absenting themselves 


from prayer, without sufficient reason, 
were to be puuished—thatthe boys should 
read the Greek Testament. Can the Jews 
(observed the Solicitor-General) read this 
book which they diseard? How can they 
claun the privilege of this Charity, when 
there are parts of it absolutely inconsistent 
with their faith; and can they select parts 
of it? It is all one system, there is one 
primary object and intent of the founder ; 
and is Judaism consistent with it? If 
it is inconsistent with any one part, it 
suticiently shews the intention of the 
whole establishment. The affidavit farther 
stated, that the two Jew boys, who had 
been there, never got far in learning—that 
their father requested the master to dis- 
peuse with their attendance on Saturday, 
which he consented to--and that they were 
allowed to sit while the Christian children 
were at prayers. 

The master of the other school stated, 
that the Jew children there were required 
only the Old Testament; the 
Christian children being taught to read 
the Seriptures and the Church Catechism, 

With respect to the practice which has 
thus been, as it were, established since 
Mr. Joseph came, the Solicitor-General 
observed, that it must be lamented that it 
was ever allowed, becanse it had given rise 
to this prayer for a general declaration by 
the Chancellor of their rights, and which 
would not only extend to this, but many 
other charities. le said it was not his 
wish to inferfere with any civil privileges 
the Jews might have acquired in other 
respects; he could only observe, that no 
legislative enactment had given them, but 
he did not meddle with that, It was suffi- 
cient for bis purpose to observe, that they 
could have no legal title to the benefit of 
such a Charity which they now elaim as 
their right. After again disclaiming all 
wish to interfere with the free exercise of 
Jewish worship, the learned Connsel con- 
cluded with contending, that it was cons 
trary to the spirit of the constitution of 
this country to encourage persons pro- 
fessing a religion at variance with Chris- 
tianity. Ne one could maintain, that in 
the reigns of Edward or Elizabeth, Jews 
could have claimed the benefit of this 
Charity; and what had altered their situ- 
ation ? 

Mr. Phillimore, on the same side, con. 
tended, that the whole question was, what 
was the intent of the founder, and that this 
must be construed with reference te the 
state of the law at the date of the let- 
ters patent, that the admission of Jews 
would interfere with the regulations of the 
school ; while the Christian boys were on 
their knees at prayers, the Jew boys must 
be allowed to sit—what an example of 
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insubordination was this? While the 
Christian boys were attending service on 
Sundays, the Jew boys would be at play ! 
The masters were required to be Clergy- 
men of the Church; what a mockery to 
say to such a master that he must admit 
Jews, who are to sit while the others are 
at prayers! A Synagogue was nota place 
of public worship; within the meaning of 
the Act it was a place of private worship. 
Mr. Shadwell, on the same side, ob- 
served, that the Court was vow called upon 
not to determine what ought to be but what 
was the nature of this Charity, not to make 
law but to declare it. The Charity was 
originally founded by letters patent of 
Edward VI. to which he should call the 
Court's attention. In these the King, who 


described himself as ‘he supreme head of 


the Church, founded the school fer ihe 
cultivation of grammatical learning and 
good morals; and what were the morals 
which such a king so describing himself 
intended to promote’ It was well known 
that King Edward was more firmly at- 
tached to the religion of the Church than 
almost any other of our sovereigns, and 
could he mean any thing but the spread of 
that religion ’ 

He did not mean to say that the other 
object of the King, the promotion of gram- 
matical learning, was inconsisient with 
the Jewish religion; for he was aware 
that St. Paul himself, before his conversion, 
was well versed in the learning of the age, 
that in his Epistles he even quoted Menan- 
der and Euripides. He knew too, that the 
Jews, down to the time of the Ptolemies, 
translated the Scriptures into the Greek 
language; he did not, therefore, mean to 
take so narrow a ground, as to contend 
that the Jewish religion was inconsistent 
with the spread of literature; but as to 
good morals, it was important to con- 
sider what it was that this King must have 
meant, 

He contended that Jews were alien 
enemies, though born in this country, It 
might be true that modern liberality had 
softened this, but we were to look what 
was law when this Charity was established. 
Calvin's case had been cited, in which it 
was decided by the twelve judges and the 
Chancellor, in the reign of James I., that 
infidels are by law alien enemies, perpetui 
inimici. It was not decorous, perhaps, to 
wention the reason given by Lord Coke, 
but so the law was settled. In Coke upon 
Littleton, title, Dower, the «ame opinion was 
expressed; the Jews were considered, it was 
clear, as & people sui generis, altogether 
under the power of the Crown, which could 
do what it pleased with their liberties and 
properties. It was uot even necessary, 
as im case of other aliens, that an office 
should be formed. The Crown could seize 
their property at any time. When the 
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Jew Naturalization Bill was argued in 
Parliament, in 1753, a great doubt was 
entertained whether Jews were natural 
born subjects, and it was most ably aroued 
by Mr. Fazakerly that they were “hot 
Sir R. Raymond had, he Was aware, sume 
years before given a contiary opinion, but 
Le contended t! he was wrong ta that 
opinion. 

When Jews were tried, the jury used to 
be medie/atis lingua. 

Mr. Shadwell then reviewed the Act of 
George III, regulating the Charity, argu- 
ing, that it did not mean to alter its nature 
in any respect. 

The trustees were, generally speaking, 
to be members of the corporation; vow 
the Corporation Act prevented Jews from 
belonging to such a bedy. Blackstone 
certainly considered that Act as applying 
not only to sectarians, but also to infidels 
and Jews, and no one understood better the 
true and liberal spirit of toleration of the 
laws of this country. 

All notices are under the Act to be 
given in the parish church; and could it 
be meant to benefit persons who never went 
there, and could ‘not, therefore, receive the 
notice? One of the trusts, which every trustee 
took an oath to execute was, to maintaw 
the statue of Sir William Harper in repair. 
Now could a Jew do this? If any thing 
was prohibited by the Jewish law, it was 
to set up a graven image of any sort. 
When it could be shewn that a Jew might 
keep up a graven image, he was willing 
to give up the matter. 

Good manners and morals were to be 
supported ; now Jewish good manners 
must be different from Christian good man- 
ners. Would the Jews think that good 
manners were iaculcated where nothing of 
their religion was taught? Could Chris- 
tians be satisfied without teaching their 
faith? If Jews and Christians were indis- 
criminately admitted into the trusteeship, 
there must spring up an irreconcileable 
difference of opinion on these points. As 
Christians they could not teach Judaism, 
as Jews ther could not teach Christianity. 

The poriions were to be given to persons 
se ing in their Christian and surname. 
When it could be shewn that any Jew ever 
bore a Christian name, he would give up 
the argument. This provision, if there 
were this alone, told in glowing terms, 1® 
letters written with a sun-beam, that the 
persons to take the benefit were to 
Christians. . 

There were to be certificates by the of 
nister of the parish of the good morals ¥ 
the persons applying for the exhibitions ; 
what morals could a minister of the Chest 
think he could certify, buat those whi 
were built upon the Christian faith? ons 
a man in his situation aati ye 
be of good morals who placed 








his hope of salvation, upon other grounds 
than ee which, by the law of the land, 
by the oaths and engagements which he 
necessarily enters into, such a minister 
must regard as the rule of faith whic! he 
is to incaleate ? 

The Act enumerates non-attendance at 
public worship on a Sunday, as an instance 
of bad behaviour. Mr. Shadwell con- 
tended, that this shewed that it intended 
attendance to be good behaviour, and that 
it thus pointed out what it meant when it 
required a certificate of good behaviour 
from the minister: and how conld the mi- 
nister certify this, in the case of Jews, who 
keep the Sabbath on nnother day ? 

New Colleve, Oxford, was authorized to 
make the rules and regulations of the 
schools; one was that prayers should be 
read twice-a day: could this be done with 
any effect if Jewish children were ad- 
mitted ? 

Something had been said of persecution. 
He and his clients denied the charge. 
They regarded the Jews as a peculiar peo- 
ple, in whose direction the hand of Provi- 
dence had always been especially mani- 
fested ; and no persons, endowed with any 
religious feeling, could wish to persecute 
a people still marked out in so peculiar a 
manner, a perpetual miracle before the 
eyes of the world. 

_ The Lord Chancellor made some objec- 
tion to the form of the petition. He did 
bot see how the Court could recognize the 
rulers of the London Synagogues as peti- 
toners, who had no immediate interest in 
the Charity. Some discussion took place 
on this point, after which Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly proceeded to reply. 
_ Sir Samuel Romiliy.—My Lord, the pe- 
tition presented by my clients is one in 
self of the highest importance, but it has 
become still more so from the manner in 
Which it has been argued. The petitioners 
did not put themselves forward on this 
Sceasion, until a child had been rejected 
by the trustees, for no other reason than 
ts religious faith; and they then took up 
the question from a motive which, as men 
and religious characters, did them the 
highest honour. My Lord, the arguments 
on the other side have been numerous and 
ingeniously put. I shall notice all that 
@ppear to me important, as briefly as ! 
can. It was contended, that this is a new 
and unheard of claim set up by the Jews ; 
Whereas, it now turns out that for more 
than thirty years they have been undis- 
turbed partakers in the Charity. Itis, to 
sure, inmost triumphantly stated, that no 
Jew has ever been a trustee. Very well, 
Wwe admit it; but why not? Because they 
have not been in a situation to entitle them 
to tt—they have been always in low cir- 
cumstauces—they have been objects of 
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the Charity, and it is expressly provided, 
that no such person shall be eligible as 
a trustee, 

Mr. Shadwell, my Lord, bas supposed it 
impossible to find a minister of the Charch 
of England, who would certify the good 
morals of a Jew; but it unfortunately hap- 
pens, that that which Mr. Shadwell sup- 
poses to be impossible bas actually taken 
place: it does appear there was a minister 
to be found, notwithstanding Mr, Shad. 
well’s'doubt on the subject, to the honour 
of human nature, which he had disparaged ; 
it does appear, there was a minister io 
Bedford of sufficient liberality to think 
that a person who performed the honest 
practical duties of all religions, those of 
acting justly, loving merey, doing good to 
his fellow-ereatures, and walking humbly 
with his God, was entitled to a certificate 
of good morals. 1 have no doubt be will 
be equally mistaken with regard to ap- 
prentices, and that some Christian master 
might be found who would go so far as to 
receive a Jew into his service, 

We therefore shew, that so far as regards 
the practice of this Charity, Jews have 
actually enjoyed the benefit of it, till most 
unfortunately some opinion was taken, 
which gave rise to the present steps on the 
part of the trustees. There are now but 
three Jew families in Bedford; and though 
Mr. Phillimore has pressed very strongly 
the odsta principiis, and drawn a frightful 
picture of the lamentable consequences 
that would ensue from the preponderanee 
which he has imagined possible to be ob- 
tained by the Jews, so as actually to turn 
the Christians out, the plain truth is, that 
there once were seven families, and now 
there are only three. 

This case will, my Lord, if the doctrine 
of the gentlemen on the other side is cor. 
rect, and sanctioned by the authority of 
this Court, establish a new epoch in the 
history of religious disabilities, It will 
strike at the root of the liberties, the pro- 
perties of large bodies of individuals, with- 
out oi the same time having any authority 
to support it. I deny that what the gen- 
tlemen have stated ever was the law of the 
land. They have, indeed, asserted that 
it is a decided point, that no Charity for 
the benetit of Jews can be supported ; but 
what case, what dictum even will they 
produce in which such a proposition can 
be found? Itis true thatthe case of Da Costa 
and De Pas settled that no institution for the 
purpose of propagating and teaching the 
Jewish law could be supported; but what 
has that to do with the present case? Can 
it possibly be said that an hospital founded 
by Jews, for the benefit of Jews, could not 
be supported by this Court? Hard, indeed, 
would be their situation, if neither from 
their brethren nor Christians they could 
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receive any assistance'—Mr. Shadwell 
says Jews are still aliens, alien enemies, 
and can hold no lands, I must again to 
tally deny this. The practice has always, 
at any rate, been totally different. Did 
any person ever object to a title because 
the estate once belonged to a Jew ?—These 
objections are easily taken, If a title has 
passed through the hands of a crown debtor, 
astand is soon made; but did ever any one 
hear of the objection that a Jew had been 
the former owner? 

It is very well known that the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench is 
now residing in a house he bought of a 
Jew—I mean his estate at Roehampton, 
which he purchased of a Jew, Mr Gold- 
smidt. Surely he would not have so done if 
he had thought a Jew was incapable of 
holding lands! 

What is the meaning ofthe 14th Geo. IT, 
which makes Jews merely residing seven 
years in the colonies natural subjects ?— 
The legislature must have been in a great 
mistake when it passed this act, if the law 
is as they state it. Well, then, my Lord, 
what is at last the ground-work. the autho- 
rity on which all this monstrous superstruc- 
ture is tobe built? It isa dictum of my 
Lord Coke. 1 am sorry the gentlemen on 
the other side should have thought it neces- 
sary to revive a stain upen the memory 
of so great a man, (for a great man he un- 
doubtedly was, though he committed many 
and great faults,) by calling the Court's 
ittention to such a disgraceful passage. 
They felt, 1 am sure, that they were insult- 
ing his memory, and had too much respect 
for it to read the whole passage, as I shall 
think it my duty to do, (however I may 
regret the necessity,) because, when such 
& proposition is made, it is exceedingly 
upportant to see the foundation on which 
it rests. 

The whole passage is this, ** All Infidels 
are by law perpetui inimici, for between 
them, as with the devils, whose subjects 
they be, and the Christian there is perpe- 
tual hestility,”’ Xe. 

But ought it not to be added, that this pas- 
sage has never scarcely been mentioned by 
any judge in any court, without the 
strongest reprobation? In the case of 
Ormichuud ve. Barker, 1 Atkins, 23, the 
main relianee was upon the passage, but 
it was scouted by all the judges who sat 
on that occasion. Lord Chief Justice Willes 
particularly remarks, © this notion though 
advanced by so great a man is contrary to 
religion, commou sense and é0ominon huma- 
nity; and I think the devils themselves to 
whom he has delivered them, could not 
have suggested any thing worse.’ “ Lord 
Coke ‘8 ® very great lawyer, but our 
Saviour and St. Peter are in this respect 
imach better authorities than a person pos- 


sessed with such narrow notions.” [hy 

as he observed, a little, mean, narrow pe 
thon, to say that no man is dignys fe but 
a Christian. | 

In the same opinion the other judge 
concurred, and such hus been the invariabh: 
course of the courts. As Lord Chief Justice 
Lee observed in that case, “* One rule ea 
never vary, the eternal rule of watural 
justice.” 

My Lord, I do not shrink from the di- 
lemma in which the gentlemen have con- 
cluded I am placed, namely, that it would 
follow from my argument, that Maho- 
metans would be entitled to the benefit of 
this charity : unquestionably they would— 
I mean, | desire to be understood as going 
that length; I can see no reason why a 
Mahometau or the professor of auy other 
religion should be excluded, and T lear: 
it to the gentlemen to point out one if they 
can. 

The gentlemen have contended, that it 
they could shew any brauch of the Charity 
to be inconsistent with the Jewish wors' 
or doctrine, they have esta lished this pre- 
position, that its professors must be entire! 
excluded; I confess I cannot admit this, 
The Charity is for all the poor inhabitants 
of the town; there are various objects of 
it requiring different qualifications, and i 
they can shew that Jews are necessarily 
deprived of the benefit of one part, surely 
in fair reasoning this would decide uothing 
as to the rest. There are various branches 
of the Charity requiring different classes of, 
aud qualifications from, the respective ob- 
jects; but how can the fact of a person 
being in a situation that rendered one 
branch applicable te him, make him neces- 
sarily unfit for the rest? - 

Let us look to the great extent to whieh 
the arguments of the gentlemen would g° 
If Edward, that most religious of kings, ® 
Mr, Shadwell observes, in founding @ cha- 
rity for preventing the evils to which 
human nature is subject, is to be considered 
as contemplating persons only of his own reli- 
gious opinions, why should this interpret 
tion be given in one case more than another: 
He founded Saint 1 homas’s Hospital's 
no one but a Christian to be admitted there 
On the same principle of exclusion, why 
should a Jew with a fractured skull ore 
shatiered arm be allowed to come into that 
hospital? The founder, it ought to be 

said, could not mean it, the sufferer a 

Jew, let him be turned out: such 1s - 
consequence of the profound arguments 0 
my learned friends, arguments whic 
confess I can hear only with astonishment 
and disgust. 

It is true, Jews were not tolerated at 
time of the foundation of this Charity, but 
can the counsel mean to pursue their res 
soning and extend it, as they ought to do, 


the 





way the gentlemen have aigued this case, 
ene may suspect that they would have no 
objection to follow up their reasoniug ; 
and certainly it appears to me, that the ex 
clusion, if t» be made at all, must extend 
to all sects, to ull but members of the esta- 
blished church. How can a Quaker, fo 
instance, have the benefit of the Charity 
upon their principles? 

My Lord, the gentlemen have dwelt upon 
the old legul disabilities of the Jews, and 
have built their argument for exclusion 
from civil rights upow the opinions and 

ractices of barbarous times, which are to 
dignified with the authority of law, The 
Jews were certainly expelled this country 
by aviolent act of arbitrary power, totally 
repugnant to every principle of justice, and 
the whole transaction deserves only to be 
buried in silence and oblivion, as a disgrace 
to the country. Libelled and traduced by 
the calumnies and inventions of bigoted 
monks, and loaded with imputatious of 
fancied crimes, they were given up as it 
were to the fury of a deluded populace, 
their lives and properties were invaded by 
the hand of rapacious and arbitrary power; 
but is such a transaction to be held up as 
the law of the country? Are the Jews to 
labour under disabilities long ago dis- 
carded from the minds of every one, and 
scouted in every cuurtof justice? Under the 
auspices of Oliver Cromwell, fortunately a 
body of industrious and useful citizens was 
restored to the country, aud the Jews have 
ever since been protected in the exercise 
of their religion, and in practice, at least, 
continued in the full enjoyment of civil 
rights. 

If the argument, that the Jews can have 
no benefit from institutions created during 
their persecution, be good, how can a Jew 
have the benefit of the Poor Laws? The 
Statute of Elizabeth, by the same reason- 
ng, must be held never to have contem- 
‘a Jews. In general, to be sure, they 
ave not the benefit of the Poor Laws, for 
they, much to their credit, generally sup- 
port their own poor; but while Jews are 
actually obliged to fill the office of church- 
warden aud overseer, (and perhaps it will 
astonish the gentlemen to hear that they 
do fill such A sv: while they are obliged 
to bear al! the burdens, who is to say that 
they are to he deprived of the benefit of 
these institutions of the country ? 

I contend, that when the Jews were re- 
stored to the privileges of subjects under 
Oliver Cromwell, they became entitled to 
the benefit of all institutions except such 
as are necessarily confined to the esta- 
blished religion. 

If, however, your Lordship is only to 
ook at the civil condition of the Jews in 
ts lowest state, and to say that as there is 
Ro legislative alteration, the prejudices and 
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to all persons in that situation’? From the 
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bigotry of barbarous and unenlightened 
times are to form the present rule of deci- 
siun, then they must be a proscribed people ; 
they must continue to be subject to all the 
vld legal disabilities; the barbarous notions 
of the dark ages must be maintained; and 
the Jews must remai, as Mr. Shadwell 
observes, a perpetual miracle, the perpetual 
subjecis of Christian persecution, 

With regard to the statue, Mr. Shadwell 
in particular has made many observations, 
through all of which ! cannot and do not 
think it necessary to follow him; he has 
shewn now (as he has before this done) 
that he understands the Christian religion, 
but I cannot think it is quite clear, he un- 
derstands the Jewish equally well. Upon 
his coustruction of the second command- 
ment, uot only no Jew, but no Christian 
could be a trustee ; he will hardly contend 
it is not equally forbidden to one as to the 
other tu set up a graven image for worship: 
but who is :equived to fall down and wor- 
ship Sir William Harper ?—Whiat is there in 
the Jewish faith which prevents the repair 
of his monument? 

With regard, too, to the Tes: and Cor- 
poration Acts, | must think Mr, Shadwell’s 
argument equally inapplicable: he quotes 
Sir William Blackstone on the subject, and 
bestows great praises, not undeserved in 
many respects, to be sure, thuugh I cannot 
but think he might have chosen a more 
fortunate instance of the qualities he com- 
mends than a passage in which he praises 
the Test and Corporation Acts, But this 
argument, if good for any thing, excludes 
all Christian sects as well as Jews, 

If Jews cannot be trustees, because they 
cannot be members of the corporation, will 
not this apply equally to all Dissenters? 

With regard to the attendance on public 
worship, | think the phrase u was 
expressly intended to give the most en- 
larged privilege; no exclusive words are 
used. There is no mention of church, of 
any thing that can confine the benefit of 
thecharity. The intent seems to be merely 
to require the sober, regular compliance 
with the religious duties and services, 
whatever they might be, of the claimant, 

It did not, most likely, ever occur to the 
founder, that Jews might want the benefit 
of the Charity, and therefore it is not to be 
wondered that the worship required should 
be confined to the Sunday; but even with 
this, a Jew might literally comply. It is 
not true that the synagogue is not open on 
a Sunday, it is open every day, and it 
would not be difficult for a Jew to perform 
that part of the duty if it was thought 
proper to require it. Surely it is putting 
at any rate a very forced construction, to 
say that these words are to exclude Jews 
by requiring the performance of au act, 
which is not at all necessarily incompatible 
with their habits or worship. 
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As to the words * Christice tame,’ of 
which so much use bas been made, 1 ask 
tw the first place, what isa Christian name ’ 
Does it mean the baptismal name’? Thea 
no Anabaptist could have the beveat ef the 
charity: but no ove that locks at the clause 
ean doubt the object was merely to have 
the proper deseription by which the person 
was to be known, that is to say, both his 
names; and Cériscice is the term by which 
we usually designate the prenowmen, or Grst 
name, in contradistinction to the second, or 
surname 

With regard to the regulations, if we are 
to discuss the literal meaving of every ex- 
pression, you will fiad it repeatedly said in 
many passages, that all poor children of 
Bedford shall be tanght If we are to 
argue tpon words, I say these are stronger 
than all the obscure, and by-the-bye inter- 
ences which have beeu drawn 

The question is of great importance, of 
immense maguitade indeed, when we re- 
gard the principles on which geotlemen 
have argued it, principles which, say what 
they will ia disclaimer of persecution, 
amount to this, that the Jews are to con- 
hour, as they were in dark and barbarous 
ages, a prose: bed, persecuted people, alieus 
and enemies by birth, incapable of pro- 
perty and civil rights, in defiance of ali 
the progress which a liberal and enlight- 
onal policy bas been making, and 1 trust 
and hope will continue to make, in dis- 
carding sich oarrow, bigoted notions from 
the breast of every honest and generous 
friend of mankind. 

My Lord, 1 leave the case with the most 

rfect confidence to your decision, satis- 
fed that you will give it the most dispas- 
sionate consideration, and that you will 
reinstate these petitioners in those privi- 
leges from which it has so unfortunately 
been attempted to exclude them. 

The Lord Chancellor deferred his judg- 
ment, statiog the case to be one which he 
felt to be of the highest importance, and 
that he would name an early day for its 
decision. 

[We hope to be able, with the assistance 
of our valuable legal Correspondent, to 
preseut our readers with a fall and correct 
report of the Chancellor's jadgment in this 
case, so interesting to the friends of reli- 
gious liberty. Ep.) 


i 


Manchester College, York. 

Tat thirty-secoud annual meeting of 
Trustees of Manchester College, York, was 
held in Cress-Stieet Chapel Rooms, Man- 
chester, on Friday, the 7th August, 1818, 

Abraham Crompton, Esq of Lune Villa, 
em Lancaster, Vice-president, in the 

The proceedings of the Committee since 
the last annual meeting were reed over, 
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approved and confirmed, and the tee. 
surer's accounts were laid before the meer 
ing, duly audited by Samuel Kay and 
Edward Baxter, Esquires, and were ap. 
proved of and passed 

The annual subscriptions eiscontinued 
during the last year, from deaths and othe: 
causes, were found to ar tto 302 & ; 
and the new annval subscriptions to $% 
Ss The tetal amovat of annual subserip 
tions for the year amount to TIS, Ps 
being an tuerease of 22), 
ceding year 

The benefactions of the year amount te 
254i. 2s.; the congregational collections 
to 104/. 15s. 10d ; the rents of the Man- 
chester buildings to 288/. 4s. Od; ex. 
hibitions te students from various fonds to 
221/.; and dividends on stock and interest 
of money to 285/. Ss; waking the total 
receipts of the year I8OQ4/ 7s Id. 

A sum equal to the amount of the bene- 
factions of the year was ordered to be 
invested in the! ermanent Fund, aud the sam 
of 2882 18s. 10d. was appropriated to 
discharge the remainder of the debt on the 
York Buildings. This appropriation will 
be immediately carried into effect, and the 
trustees will henceforth possess that pro- 
perty free from incumbrance, the liberality 
of the public having enabled the trustees 
to provide the whole of the purchase-money, 
and for the expense of the necessary alter 
ations, in the course of the last seven years 

The ordinary charges of the year have 
been 13341. 15s. 10d, which, with the 
appropriations to the Permavent Fund, and 
to the York Building Fund, make toge- 
ther I888/. Ils. 2¢. The balance re- 
maining in the treasurer's hands, towards 
the ensuing year, is 78/. 15s. 33d 

The thanks of the meeting were upan- 
mousty voted to the President, Vice-pren- 
dents, Visiter, Treasurer, Sceretartes, Com- 
mittee, Deputy Treasurers and Anditor, 
fer their services during the last year. 
Joseph Strutt, Esq. of Darley Abbey, neat 
Derby, was re-elected President; James 
Touchet, Esq. of Manchester, Peter Mar. 
tineau, Esq. of St. Albans, Daniel Gas. 
kell, Esq. of Lupsett, near Waketield, and 
Abraham Crompton, Esq. of Lane Vita, 
near Lancaster, were re-elected Viee.pre- 
sidents. Mr. George William Wood was 
re-elected Treasurer, and Mr. T H. Ro- 
binson, and the Rev, J. G Robberds 
Secretaries. 

The committee of last year 

inted, with the exception of Mr, Joho 
Foucher, the Rev. Joseph Ashton, and Mr. 
James M‘Connell, rendered ineligible 
non-attendance; and Mr. James Toned 
Jun., Mr. Thomas Potter, and Mr. Beye 
min Heywood, were chosen to supply thett 
laces. 

, The only ehange wade in the depery 
treasurers, was oceasioned by the resigm 


ds. on the pre- 


were re-ap- 








tion of Thamas William Totne, Bsq. oe! 
Leeds; Mr. George Oates, of Leeda, has 
been requested t) act as his successor 

There were thirteeu divinity students in 
the college during last session on the foun 
dation, aed twe at their own charge, mak. 
ing fifteen ia the whele; two af these, Mr 
Samuel Wood and Mr. Joha Haslam, have 
new Guished theie studies, avd finally 
quitted the college, as Protestant Dissent 
ing Ministers, The number of lay-students 
was fourteen, The trustees have huberte 
thought t prudent to limit the number ot 
regular foundation students to twelve, not 
considering their funds as adequate to the 
permanent support of more. They have, 
however, been induced, by the present call 
for ministers, and the great respectab:. 
laty of the applications laid before them 
this year, on behalf of the 
candidates, to admit for the custiing ses 
swe, four additional students as super- 
pemeraries, and the divinity students on 
the foundation willconsequently be sixteen 
They trust this measure will be approved 
of, avd they rely with contidence on the 
exertions of their friends throughout the 
oouatry, to enable them to make the neces. 
sary provision for the increased charge on 
the establishment, which this addition will 
occasion. 

The prizes given by the president, and 
by Robert Philips, Esq. for the encourage- 
ment of extempore speaking, and of the 
study of the mathematics, are agaiw offered 
for the ensuing session, and a vew prize of 
five pounds is offered by an anonymous 
fread for the best composition in Greek 
Prose, and another of tive guineas by 
Archibald Kenrick, Esq. of West Brom 
wieh, for the best English Exsay on the 
tolvence of the Reformation ta England 

When the business of the day was con 
cluded, and the cbairman had quitted the 
chair, it was taken by Daniel Gaskell, Baq 
and the thanks of the meeting were unani. 
mously given to A, Crompton, Esq. for the 
favour of his attendance, and for his ser- 
vices io the chair 

The trustees and friends of the Lostiiu. 
tron afterwards dined together as usual, at 
the Bridgewater Arms, Manchester, to 
Celebrate the thirty-second anniversary of 
the foundation ef the College,—Daniel 
Gaskell, Esq., of Lupsett, near Waketield, 
eue of the Vice-presidents, in the chan 
About seventy gentlemen assembled, aud 
the evening was spent in « cheerful and 
Pleasant manner. 

THOMAS H. ROBINSON, 
J. G. ROBBERDS, 


Secretaries. 
N. B. Mr. John James Tayler, formerly 
of Manchester College, York, Bachelor of 
Arts of the University of Glasgow, has 


several of 


Intelligence. — The Rev. Mr. Wells. 
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been this day appotnted Assistant Classical 
Tutor in Manchester College, York. 
Manchester, Sept. 21, 1818 
———___ 
The Ree. Mr. Wells 

t Extract from a Letter from Stourbridge, 
dated Sunday evening, September 13, 
isis 

Havine beea this morning at a meeting 
house in Stourbridge, of which the late 
Mr. Carpenter was minister, and having 
heard a Mr. Wells from North America, 
whose discourse excited peculiar uiterest , 
I seud you a short account of some our 
cumstances respecting this geutleman, and 
his present journey, 

He wa native of England, and was 
formerly minister af a dissenting cong re- 
gation at Bromsgrove in Worcestershire 
but feeling some repuguance at the spirit 
of party and vivlence, which was shewn 
agarust the Dissenters, in the neghbour 
hood of Birwnngham, after the disgraceful - 


riots of I7V1, about the year 1703 he 
retired to the Uneed States in North 
America; where he has since resided, 


But feeling the atmeohment to his uative 
land retura upon him, he veutaured to 
revisit at, though at the advanced uge of 
75 vears 

His sermon, this morning, seemed ty be 
in coincidence «ith the fechogs and seuti 
meuts that wourd naturally arise from the 
circumstances of bis visit and age. His 
text was, “One generation passeth away 
and another cometh.”” la treating of 
which, he took a most interesting view of 
human vicissitudes aud mortality, F will 
not pretend, from memory, to communieate 
a general epitome of the discourse; but 
two or three observations so exactly suited 
his age and visit, that 1 wish T could com 
municate them ia his own words, They 
were somewhat to the follawing purpose ; 

* When @ person far advavoed in life, 
looks over his wative district, he finds a 
strong illusteotion of my text, The com. 
panions of bis youth, the aequaintange of 
maturer years, are almost all departed ; 
and a new race is Gilling their places. 1 
find many of the buildings standing, but 
the builders themselves are fallen! The 
farms are still euluvated, but where are 
the former propriet: 1s and occupiers!" 

Ile made some very just observations, on 
the power and goodness of God, as exem 
plifed in the creation and support of the 
many millions of creatures whieh inhabit 
the earth; which, though they are cen. 
tinually dying eff, are sul aneceeded by 
others: so that existence, thongh nat to 
the same individuals, is still kegs ap, and 
benevolently supported. 

The aged appes:avee of this veaerable 
visitor, and his preaching in a dlack velvet 
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cap, excited some curiosity; and his dis- 
course being full of good sense, and re- 
markably suited to the cireamstances of 
his case and age, excited great attention. 


a 
Union of the Seceders in Treland. 


(From the Newry Telegraph ) 


We are happy to learn that the division 
which has so long existed in that respectable 
religious body, the Seceders of Ireland, is 
now at length terminated, and the distine 
tive epithets of Burgher and Antiburgher, 
in this country, are now uo more. At a 
meeting of the two Synods, in Cookstown, 
the coalescence was finally settled; and 
after the dissolution of the respective Sy- 
nods, they constituted themselves into one 
body, under the name of the ‘ Presby- 
terian Synod of Ireland, distinguished by 
the name of Seceders.”’ 


oT 


Fellowship Funds. 


Turse useful institutions are hecoming 
more numerous and effective. Our limits 
will not allow us to state at large the 
proceedings of any of them, but we shall 
always be glad to report concisely their 
establishment and progress. There are 
now lying before us the annual reports of 
two of them, via. those of Exeter and Bir- 
mingham. 

Exeter 

The annual meeting of the Exeter Fund 
Fellowship Society was held, Sunday Even- 
ing, Anguat 16, the Rev. James Manning, 
President, in the Chair. After a short 
devotional service, the Rev. W. Hincks 
read the Report, which was highly gra- 
tifying. The number of members is 
185, The income of the year has been 
451. 2s. It is recommended in the 
Report that the business of the Society 
be transacted, not by a Committee, but 
by quarterly general meetings, agreeably 
to the suggestion of the late Dr. Thomson, 
in pp. 301, 302, of our present volume : 
the design of the proposed alteration is to 

romote true Christian fellowship. A wish 
is expressed for intercourse with neigh- 
bouring Fellowship Funds. The number 
of collectors was enlarged from 12 to 18; 
among whom we are pleased to observe 10 
ladies. The meeting concluded with sing- 
ing a hymn. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The annual meeting of the New Meetin 
Christian Fellowship Fund, was held July 
5; the number of members is 236. The 
sum of 54/. 14s. was subscribed last year. 
er nama te get was read from the 

‘oma whieh is given entire in the 
Christian Reformer of the present month, 


pp. 426—428. The following passage is 
a deserved and eloquent tribute of grati. 
tude and respect to the memory of Dr. 
John Thomson, to whom these Funds owe 
their existence : 

* Your Committee, and, doubtless, many 
of yourselves, have often reflected with 
gratitude and admiration upon the piety 
and zeal of a gentleman eminently eifted 
in intellectual as well as moral endow. 
ments, who tirst recommended the institu. 
tion of Pellowship Pands among Unite. 
riaus, and in conformity with whose sug- 
gestions our Association professes to be 
framed, It has pleased Divine Providence 
to remove him, in the prime of life, from 
this tranustiary aud imperfect state That 
most awful event will not ‘ail to snggest 
many solemn lessons To each of us it 
gives this warning, * Arise and be doing;’ 
for none of us can have a more reasonable 
prospect of a lengthened tife than our late 
able and active friend. We know how- 
ever that, ‘ere death put a sudden stop to 
his useful and honourable labours, his 
attachment to the cause of truth and good- 
ness had been abundantly blest by the rapid 
and almost simultaneous formation of many 
Societies formed upon the plan which he bad 
pointed out. Through their united opera- 
tion, the benefits of his generous and enlight- 
ened piety will long continne to be felt, 
By him the root was planted, and already, 
when scarcely two years have elapsed, the 
firm and flourishing trunk has sent forth 
its branches from sea to sea: many in all 
quarters of our island meet, to hold sweet 
converse together beneath its pleasant 
shade; and it presents, to the eye of faith, 
the certain and ennobling prospect of being 
rich in everlasting fruit. What, brethren, 
could afford a more animating call upon 
every one of us to avail ourselves, before it 
is too late, of the means which in our several 
stations we all enjoy of aiding the progress 
of Christian trath and practice, and thus 
contributing to promote the glory of Ged 
and the salvation of men?” 


a 
Unitarian Congregation, Alnwick. 


We trust we shall be excused for calling 
the attention of our readers, and especially 
such of them as have the management of 
the Fellowship Funds, to the case of this 
congregation, stated in our last Number, 
p. 530, with so powerful a recommends- 
tion as that ofthe Rev. W. Turner, of New- 
castle. In addition to that gentleman, We 
are desired te name Mr. David Eaton, 
Bookseller, 187 High Holborn, 8 @ " 
ceiver of subscriptions, on account of the 
Alnwick Chapel. 

——_— 
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WONTHLY RETROSPECT of PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


OR, 






The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 


ee 


A RETURN to peace, the state for which 
retional beings are formed, and which it is 
a main obyect of the gospel to produce, 
changes greatly the uppearance of the 
political world, 1 he mind of the politician 
is relieved from the disgusting occurrences 
occasioned by war; but at the same time, 
the evils that it bas produced will engage 
greatly his attention It must necessa: ily 
have introduced a great change in the 
moral system; and they who have been 
engaged in the huveck of war, cannot 
easily bring themselves to the useful oecu- 
pations of peace Each country has its 
peculiar dificulties to encounter, and in 
our own, cue of a very alarming nature has 
presented itself, which may require all the 
skill and prudence of the legislature to get 
the better of. 

It is now many years since the pernicious 
system was iutroduced by Mr Pitt, of sub- 
stituting a paper for «a metallic currency. 
This was done by prohibiting a banking 
company from paying its own notes in 
specie, and making those notes the current 

yment for all other notes of the different 
ooking companies in the kingdom, The 
consequence was, that gold disappeared, 
silver was raised in nominal value, and 
tokens were issued by the bank to repre- 
sent the silver coinage of the country. 
The plan was very simple; the bauk ori- 
ginally issued notes, promising to pay on 
demand the snm in sterling money, men- 
tioned in the note, and at the origin of this 
company, from the natural fear of having 
arun upou it, care was taken to insure a 
supply of cash by a sinall premium to per- 
sons to produce it on due notice, 

On a sudden appeared the fatal order in 
council, under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, 
and of course not without due representa- 
tion from and consultation with the bank, 
that it should no longer be answerable as 
usual for its notes; and instead of paying 
the bolder of a note of a hundred pouads 
on demand, all that it would do was to 
break this note for him, and to give him in 
exchange other notes, with the same pro- 
mise to pay on demand the smaller sums, 
which together made up the original note 
tendered for payment. 

The natural result of this measure was 
a prodigious rise in the nominal value of 
bank stock, and a very great increase in 
its half-yearly dividends to its proprietors, 
In fact, the latter was a necessary conse 
quence of the former, provided the country 
was satisfied with the new arrangement. 
The bank was now enabled to extend its 
distounts almost without limit, and the 
whole commercial world lay at its mercy. 


It might be presumed, that the bank had 
nothing to do but te coin bank paper upon 
auy purpose in which movey was wanted ; 
but it is said that this was never done, and 
a note was never issued but in exchange 
for the puper of a merehant, whose credit 
was established, or upon other deemed good 
security 

Thus, ifa merchant stood in necd of ten 
thousand pounds for a present payment, 
aud had good bills of two mouths date, these 
were presented to the bank, which ad- 
vanced the ten thousand pounds, on receiv- 
ing bills, which at the end of that time 
brought home to the bank ten thousand 
pounds in its bills, and also the amount of 
juterest for the sum advanced for that time. 
Thus in every six months was a return 
wade to the bank of notes above those ad- 
vanced, which being divided among the 
proprietors, paid off their dividends in 
whole or in part, or, being withheld, made 
a fund for new advances. This, of course, 
was a very gainful traffic. Besides this, it 
advanced to government its bills, for which 
it received in return exchequer bills, car- 
rying an interest; and, besides, it had in 
circulation an immense quantity of notes, 
on which, not being obliged to keep gald 
in reserve to auswer the demand, the gain 
was very great both as capital, for which 
no interest was paid, and alsv as a gainful 
capital by the destruction of many of these 
notes by fire or other accidents. 

It is no wonder then, that the pains of 
the bank were greater, probably, than those 
ever made by a similar institution. Its 
concerns became more and more implicated 
with those of government, which at last 
was in the situation of an heir borrowing 
money of his steward It is ready to pay 
in cash the moment its demands on govern- 
ment are settled, but when that time wi'l 
come remains very problematical. 

Such a chauge in the affairs of a country 
could not be without some necessary re- 
sults. A government may do what it 
pleases in its own realm, but its laws 
do not bind other countries; and it wae 
soou found that a bank pound was very 
different from a sterling ponnd, or to use 
the vulgar language of the times, the 
guinea was raised in value. This was a 
misnower; the guinea was not altered, 
but the things given in exchange for it were 
altered ; and when a pound note and six 
shillings was the usual value of a guinea, 
it was only saying that the bank note 
did not stand, as it did before, for twenty 
twenty-one parts of a guinea, but for a 
much less sum. Hence naturally arose a 
change in the value of all commodities, 
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particularly those received froma foreigner, 
to whom it is a matter of indifference by 
what name the current coin goes, whether 
in twenty-shilling notes or guineas, as he 
makes his bargain on the return to be 
made to him in some commodity of the 
country for what he sent to it: and if his 
commodity is valued in bank paper, he 
must have as much of it as will answer the 
demand for the commodity, which he deems 


- an equivalent to it; and consequently the 


consumer of the foreign commodity must 

ay more of this fictitious bank paper, than 
be was accustomed to do of the real bank 
paper, or that paper which faithfully per- 
formed its promise. 

But the creat change in the price of 
commodities was not the only consequence 
of Mr. Pitt’s measure. The circulation of 
paper money being greatly extended, it 
became in common use with. the lower 
classes, who were little qualified to dis- 
tinguish between a real and a forged note. 
And hence forgeries of this fictitious paper 
became numerous, far beyond any former 
example, or any thing that Mr. Pitt could 
have expected: for, if he could have fore- 
seen the number of executions for forgery 
that have since taken place, the number of 
transportaticns, the number of trials, the 
mode of the processes at law, rash as he 
was, he might have been appalled at a 
measure so dreadful in its consequences. 

A general alarm on this sabject per- 
vades the country. The evil is universally 
felt, and humanity shudders at it. Sup- 
posing we were to allow, which we are 
very far from doing, that ‘cath is the due 
punishment for forgery; still, when it is 
seen that it produces no abatement in the 
crime, but on the contrary, occasions a 
very extraordinary mode of procedure in 
the prosecutors themselves, the expediency 
of this punishment may be justly called in 

uestion. How much more sensibly af- 
fected, then, must those persons be, who 
deem the punishment of death to be too 
great for the crime! A system has been 
adopted, that the mercy of the crown should 
not be extended to those who are convicted 
of forgery: but the number of persons 
who may he brvaght into this predicament 
is 80 great, that the prosecutor himself inter- 
feres, and exhorts his oulprits to plead guilty 
to the minor offence, that they may avoid the 

reater punishment: thatthey would subject 
themselves to transportation, instead of ter. 
fying their countrymen by an execution. 
In the last sessions at the Old Bailey many 
availed themselves of this supposed lenity 
in the prosecutor: bat ove woman could 
not be brought to this plea of minor guilt, 
and after a trial for the higher crime was 
sequitted. This instance leads to suspi. 
ctons, that fear for their lives may induce 
innocent persons to subscribe to this ples 
of guilty of the minor offence, and expiate 
in a foreign clime their imaginary guilt, 


Another circumstance presses ov the 
mind with respect to the persons thus 
charged with guilt. It rests with the pro. 
secutor to select from the number of the 
tried, those whom he may deem proper for 
execution, and leave the others for trans. 
portation. But here bis discrimination 
may not he correct, and on comparing 
notes with each other, seme of the trans. 
ported persons may really be far guiltier 
than those left for execution: and as it is 
now the custom that the severity of the 
law is to be exercised upor all found 
guilty of the higher crime, a manifest de. 
gree of partiality may beexercised. For, 
supposing all that now consent te plead 
guilty of the minor offence were to be tried 

or the higher ofience, aud on being found 
guilty their cases were represented to the 
Prince, the guiltiest oaly would be left for 
execution, and the rest would suffer the 
punishment for the minor offence, It 
should seem that the case of these unhappy 
people ought rather to be left to the Prince 
than to the Bank solicitor. 

The papers mention a ease, which re- 
quires an eXamination into the mode of 
procedure, with respect to the guilt even 
of the accused. It has been thought suf- 
ficient that the inspector of the Bank 
should pronounce on the forgery: but it 
may be asked, is bis judgment in this re. 
spect to be so implicitly relied on? Has 
the Bank never pronounced a note to be 
forged, which really was not so? The 
papers state that a note has been stamped 
with forgery, but the possessor of it has 
denied the fact, aud got a good uote from 
the Bank in return for it. 

The proprietors of the Bank themselves 
sympathize with the public on the number 
of proseeutions for this offence. At their 
last meeting it was brought forward, and 
the desire of some change in the system 
was manifested. A committee has also 
been appointed by government to examine 
into the means of neers forgery more 
difficult, and a difficult task it has under. 
taken. For as long as the aumber of 
notes continues as great as it is at present, 
the temptation and the facility uf passing 
forged ones are so great, that little 1s to 
be expected from any thing in the execte 
tion of them to prevent the crime. One 
way of diminishing the number of prose- 
cutions is obvious ; and that is, by remer 
ing from circulation all notes under tea 
pounds: but the objections to this ow 
seem, in the present state of things, to 
almost insurmountable. 

The question will, most prohably, cow 
early before the legislature. Hamanity 
is interested in the discussions; it 1 '% 
possible to go on much longer of the pre 
sent system Let it be recollected, 
human life is too valuable to be peepee 
te the interest of a company; a 
this thonght in view, it may not be impor 








sibte to devise some scheme, which shall 
not be so mach at variance with our feel- 
ings. The legislators will vaturally look 
to those countries where forgery is, aud 
where it is not, a capital crime: and if it 
is found that itis less frequent where the 
punishment is net capital, surely it will be 
worth while to try the experiment in our 
own, and there is litiie doubt that the ad- 
vantage to the country will be on the 
side of the milder punishment. 

We regret to notice the confusion that 
bas arisen in the North, from disputes be- 
tween the manufacturers and their em- 
ployers. Attempts have been made to 
connect it with some political disputes, 
bat it seems to be merely a question of 
wages. In such a case there must neces- 
sarily be mach difficulty, but one point is 
certain, that combination either by masters 
er men is unjustifiable ; and force used to 
prevent workmen from using their labour 
as they please, calls for force to resist 
it. Strange that the term foree should 
be so often used in a country professing 
to be guided by the principles of the 
gospel. 

Another child has been given for a very 
short space of time to the Bourbon family. 
li lived long enough, however, for a bishop 
to administer to it, what is called the rite 
of baptism er christening, and thus to en- 
title it. to what is called Christian burial. 
What farther benefit was conferred on the 
child we leave to the advocates of infant- 
baptism, to determine, being satisfied in 
our own minds, that whether the rite be 
performed by a bishop or by an Unitarian 
minister, according to the ritual lately 
drawn up for this purpose, Christianity 
has nothing to do with it. The child was 
deposited in solemn pomp in the tomb of 
its ancestors, and the bigh-sounding titles 
with which it was decorated mark only the 
vanity of human grandeur. 

Baden has obtained a representative 
constitution, and thus set an example to 
the other states of Germany. This is a 
great step gained in that vast empire, and 
is the forerunner of other improvements. 
With respect to religious liberty the inha- 
bitants of Baden are on a better footing 
than those of this country. Every inha- 
bitant enjoys undisturbed freedom of con- 
science, and equal protection with respect 
to his religious worship: but this, which 
8 a great point, and with which the Chris- 
Wan may be well contented, does not come 
up to the liberty which the true Christian 
would grant te every man; for he would 
aot permit his religion to be made the 
aan for a civil distinction, In Baden, 

ver, civil privileges are granted 
equally to the three great sects that pre- 
vailin the duchy: for by one e*ticle it is 
declared, that the political righis of the 
three Christian religions are equal. We 
know of only one Christian religion, and 
one Christian church, even that which 
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worships the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and acknowledges our Sa- 
viour to be its Mead. By the three Chris- 
tian religions sve meant the three sects— 
the Popish, the Lutheran, and the Cal- 
vinist: and though the members of ou 
faith are excluded from enjoying the poli- 
Ueal rights allowed to these sects, we 
rejoice that the Sectarians can po emit each 
other to participate in them. To be a 
representati¢, a person must be a member 
of one of these sects; we do not perceive, 
however, any test by which they are to be 
distinguished. On admission to the diet, 
they merely take an oath of fidelity to the 
sovereign, and of acting for the advantage 
of the country, without respect to orders 
or classes. The nature of the liberty of 
the press is not decided ; this is to be regu- 
lated by the diet, but probably it will be 
very extensive, as the article of book- 
making, reviews and journals, is of some 
consequence in a trading point of view, 
and may, if it is unshackled by the re- 
straints of neighbouring powers, increase 
considerably the exports of. this small 
duchy. The production of this constitu- 
tion before the meeting of the Holy Alli- 
ance is very fortnnate, as, if any regulations 
were intended by the royal personages to 
check the rising spirit of inquiry and 
general liberty, there will be at least some 
obstacles to their introduction into one 
part of Germany. 

As the time approaches for the mighty 
masters of mankind tu deliberate on the 
future state of Europe, which most pro- 
bably will turn out very different from 
their decisions, their subjects are every 
where forming plans for them. The re- 
moval of the armies from France, and the 
future condition of the Spanish colonies, 
are great points in these discussions, On 
the former they may act as they please: 
happily the latter is not within their 
power. They may, should they think 
proper, decide that Ferdinand is the legi- 
timate sovereign of Spanish America, and 
that his claim is to be supported by the 
ultima ratio regum, the power of the 
sword: but happily, a great body of waters 
is between them and the parties who think 
that they also have an interest in these 
questions, that they have been misgoverned 
for a sufficient length of time, and that 
the meaning of the term legitimate is to 
be derived as well from the first author 
who made use of it, as from later commen. 
taters. Livy tells us, that by it is to be 
understood the choice of the people; and 
there is little reason to imagine that the 
inhabitants of the Spanish colonies will 
choose to exchange their independence for 
the dominion of a Bourbon, and particu- 
larly a Spanish Bourbon. The reports 
from America still give very varying ac- 
counts; but Buenos Ayres and Chili seem 
to be clearly emancipated from despetism 
and the terrors of the Inquisition. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
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An Appeal to Scripture and Tradition, 
in Defence of the Cuitarian Fath. 12m. 
Us. 

The Remonstrance of a Unitarian, ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of St David's. By 
Captain James Gifford, R.N.  8yo. 2s. 
6d. 

An Elucidation of the Unity of God, de- 
duced from Seripture and Reason, ad- 
dressed to Christians of all Denominations, 

sy (the late) James Gifford. Fifth edition, 

enlarged, to which is subjoined, A Letter 
from the Author to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Third edition, with 
Additions S8vo 5s. 

The Morality of the New Testament, 
from the 4ty. edition of 1765, in Nos. VII, 
VIIT and IX. of the Philosophical Library, 
Vol. Tl. Sve. 2s Gd. each. 

A Vindication of Unitarianism; in Re- 
ply to Mr. Wardlaw's Discourses on the 
Socinian Controversy. By James Yates, 
M.A. Second Edition. 8s. 

The Juvenile Tourist. By John Evans, 
A.M. Fourth Edition. Maps, &e. 12mo, 
7s. Od, 

Juvenile Pieces, designed for the Youth 
of both Sexes. By John Evans, A. M, 
Sixth Edition. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

A Treatise on the Being and Attributes 
of God. with an Appendix on the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul. By William Brace, 
D.D. 8vo Ss 

A Letter to Sir S. Romilly, M.P. from 
Hl. Brougham, Fsq., M.P. on the Abuse 
of Charitable Funds, with an Appendix of 
Evidence, 4s. 

Half-a-Dozen Odd Thoughts on a Na- 
tional Liturgy. Is 

Narrative of the Mission at Otaheite and 
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other Islands in the South Seas, cow- 
menced by the London Missionary Society, 
in the year 1797, with a Map and Geo- 
graphical Description. Published by Order 
of the Directors. 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life aud Character of 
Mrs. Mary Savage, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Philip Henry. By J. B Williams, 
With a Preface by the Rev. W. Jay. 3s. 

Harvest; a Poem, in Two Parts: with 
other Poetical Pieces. By Charlotte Caro- 
line Richardson. Demy 8vo, ds. 6d, 

Cambridge Prize Poems: being a com- 
plete Collection of English Poems, which 
have obtained the Chancellor's Gold Me- 
dal in the University of Cambridge. Crown 
Svo. ds. 

A Catalogue of American Books, on 
sale at Souter’s, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, 
with their Prices. Is. 

An Irrefragable Solution of that hitherto 
dark Scripture Enigma, the Genealogy of 
Jesus Christ, thoroughly rendering both 
Tables consistent, and demonstrably and 
incontestably proving Joseph to have been 
his proper, his natural Parent. By Johu 
Gorton | Is, 

The History of the Jews, from the De- 
struction of Jerusalem to the present Time. 
By Hannah Adains, of Boston, America, 
12s. 

Inqniries respecting the Punishment of 
Death for Forgery and other Crimes with- 
out Violence. By Basil Montagu, Esq. 
2s. 6d. 

An Inquiry ipto some of the most cur. 
ous and interesting Subjects of History, 
Antiquity and Seience, By Thomas Moir, 
Member of the College of Justice, Edin- 
burgh, 12mo. 4s. 
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Communications have been received from Rev. W. Turner; W.H.; L.; Dr. Joha 


Walker; Mrs. Mary Hughes; F.; U. C.; 
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Brevis ; and D. W. 
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Page 496, column 1, line 29 from bottom, for favourable, read favoure d. 

Page 497, column 2, line 2 from bottom, for a hundred, read a hundred years. 

Page 498, first paragraph, last sentence, leave out the marks of quotation. 

Page 517, line 33, colamn 2, for in read to. : 
Page 518, line 18, column 1, should have been printed as a poetical quotation ’ 


well as the next. So also Note in column 


Page 520, line 15 from bottom of column 
Page 520, live 4 of column 2, for Greg’s 


—<=__ 


1, page 519. 
1, for Fermor read Fermoy: 


read Grey's. 


